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JOSEPH CONRAD: A REMINISCENCE. 


By Cecit ROBERTS. 


T is to Chance, despite the banal philosophy of the 
opportunists, that most of us owe our richest 
experiences. One evening I sat in the pleasant studio 
of Alvin Langdon Coburn, which overlooks the river 
at Hammersmith Mall, and was examining the amazing 
gallery of notabilities created by his camera. A photo- 
graph of Joseph Conrad caused me to offer my tribute 
of admiration, whereupon a lady, sitting obscurely 
in one corner of the studio, began to speak as one 
of the scribes. She knew Joseph Conrad and spoke 
authoritatively. She was an American journalist, a 
kind creature, whose name, I am ashamed to confess, 
I have now forgotten, but whose kindness’ enriched 
my life, for with a dangerous generosity she promised 
that I should meet Conrad. 
A few weeks passed, and I had dismissed the promise 
as one of those 


through the hospitable aroma of toast-making. We 
chatted and laughed, and my hostess said she hoped 
Mr. Conrad would come. We all hoped, but disguised 
the meanness of our spirit from the nervous anxiety of 
our hostess. Conrad the elusive, Conrad the recluse— 
was he to be captured and held in this attic box whose 
high windows looked on the yellow sunset glow of a 
fog-shrouded day? A knock, a cry of welcome, and 
the good soul felt delivered. The Master had arrived. 
I watched him furtively from the bay of the window 
into which I was wedged. While recognition was easy 
and complete, since photographs had truly conveyed 
that head, like an inverted triangle with its long jaw, 
pointed beard and semi-Mongolian eyes sunk beneath 
dark, defined eyebrows, I was surprised by the nature 
of the man. A master of seascapes, familiar with the 
moods of the Seven Seas and the stranger moods man- 
ning the ships upon those seas, a sea-captain, an eye- 
witness of strange 


pleasantries that pass 9 
with the tea-cups, 
when I received a card 
to say that she was 
giving a house-warming 
in her new flat off 
Bedford Square, to 
which Joseph Conrad 
might come. And 
might not, I concluded ; 
but I accepted, since 
her kindness and her 
charm were sufficient 
rewards of themselves. 
I found the flat, an 
attic story, on the fifth 
floor of one of those 
stiff-fronted houses 
whose exteriors give no 
indication of their 
roominess within. But 
her accommodation was 
certainly crowded on 
that winter’s afternoon 
of a dreary February 
in 1918. My hostess’s 
daughter, two or three 
young actresses, and 
a couple of American 
university students, full 
of curiosity, packed the 
small, cheery room into 


which I was drawn _ Photo by Will Cadby. 


happenings on the 
borderlands of civilisa- 
tion, he was wholly 
unmarked by experi- 
ence, unchanged by 
environment. For this 
man of medium height 
and compact body, 
trimly attired in a 
double-breasted blue 
serge suit, with reflec- 
tive monocle swinging 
on a thin cord, was a 
figure of complete 
civilisation. The Polish 
aristocrat, and not the 
sea-captain, entered the 
room, as Lhad seen him, 
racially dominant while 
nationally disinherited, 
entering the drawing- 
rooms of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, driving in 
the Prata, or enjoying 
the sunset from the 
Pincio. 

I accounted him 
then, in surmise, as I 
learned he was, in 
familiarity later, a 
prince among men. 
That is the testimony 
of all who knew him, 


Joseph Conrad. 
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a testimony which sprang neither from the glamour of 
fame nor the written evidence of genius, but simply and 
spontaneously from the regality of his mental and 
physical presence. Muirhead Bone has defined him, 
as truly by pen as by pencil—‘‘ Centuries may come 
and go before anyone so gifted, so strange, and such 
a charming human being as Joseph Conrad comes this 
way again.” 

I had yet to learn that charm, but the singularity was 
apparent at once. Half an hour elapsed before the 
movement in that flat found me standing and talking 
to Conrad. He told me afterwards that I had rescued 
him—by a frontal attack with teacups and tea—from 
the wearisome catechism of an earnest but tactless 
young man bent on the dissection of genius ; and in the 
same complaint I heard a protest against this exposure 
to an assembly. I had no superiority in most respects 
over the guest I had dispossessed, but I steered my 
barque cautiously through the ruffled waters of a mind 
whose depth I had no means to fathom. Of his work, 
his achievement, it would have been presumption to 
speak ; his own tireless, meticulous taskmaster, he 
knew well his triumphs ‘and defeats. I spoke nothing 
of these, in question nor tribute, but with an egotism 
irrepressible in youth and tolerable only in that period 
because it is inconsequent and spontaneous, I told him 
of some experiences, fresh from visits to the Grand 
Fleet and the Dover Patrol. I had caught his interest 
at once. He told me the war had overwhelmed his 
power of expression, so that he had been unable to 
complete a series of articles on the minesweepers which 
the Admiralty had sought him to do. “I write with 
difficulty, with agony, in this hour of indecision,’”’ he 
said. This inability, I saw later, was of the very essence 
of his genius. He was the alchemist, not the photo- 
grapher, transmuting, not recording ideas—into the 
fabric of a dream in which shape and substance were 
lost, from which potent suggestion and atmosphere 
arose. His human creatures, in love or anger, never 
sought words for expression. In that saga of a woman’s 
heart, in “‘ The Rescue,” the word “ love’ is never 
mentioned in its four hundred pages, despite its theme. 

So we talked until both grew conscious that duty 
to an hostess was in danger of eclipse, but as we parted 
he expressed a wish that we should meet again and, to 
my surprise, named an evening for dinner at his flat. 
The manner of his expression was characteristic of his 
exquisite courtesy, his innate kindliness—if I was not 
too busy, if I would care, he said. Then he went, leaving 
me with a bounding heart, a sense of grateful, incredible 
wonder—if I was not too busy, if I would care! I saw 
my hostess was as baffled as I. The great god Chance 
is full of vagaries. 


II 


Before the momentous evening arrived, a note was 
delivered at my rooms. It was from Conrad. “ I think 
it fair to warn you,” he wrote, “ that we will have on 
Sunday two dear ladies, great friends of ours, but who 
will certainly be in the way of the good talk I promised 
myself to have with you. My wife has just told me 
of these invitations. However, if you have the necessary 
courage, we will be delighted to see you at seven o'clock 
on Sunday next.” Dear ladies, or dreadful Amazons, 


they could not have deterred me. It was the custom 
of Conrad, who at that time was living at Orlestone, 
to make a yearly excursion to London. He had rented 
a furnished flat in Hyde Park Mansions, Marylebone 
Road, and it was there I arrived on this memorable 
Sunday evening. The party was a small one, but 
friendly and of a family nature, so that the sense of 
visiting was soon lost. Conrad himself had the rare 
art of conferring distinction on those with whom he 
spoke, his choice of words, his deferential air dismissing 
any nervousness one might feel in stating an opinion. 
The two old ladies certainly did not spoil our evening, 
and for that they prevented our ‘“ good talk’’ I was 
subsequently grateful, when Conrad suggested another 
visit in a few days. 

That first evening enabled me to see Conrad as he 
declared in a memorable passage he could never be seen, 
namely ‘‘ Conrad en pantoufles. It is a constitutional 
inability." That was so in the writer, but the man 
I then saw was certainly Conrad “ with his boots off ”’ 
in the bosom of his family. The loving admiration 
that sounded in every mention of his wife, his vigilant 
attendance upon her wants, the pride with which he 
confidentially assured me “ Jessie’’ was a marvellous 
cook, the benediction that sounded in his voice as he 
pronounced this name of his wife--these revealed the 
personal Conrad, the Conrad for which you will search 
his books in vain, since no evidence or personal rumour 
of the man invades his prose or intimidates his style. 

There were others besides the two dear ladies who 
were bent upon preventing a good talk between us, 
although the talk was good, bright and lengthy as we 
gathered later in the little sitting-room ; the Germans 
were busy above us in the night sky, and a muffled roar 
from the St. Pancras district told us of the drama over- 
head. Afterwards, when I had departed, I realised that 
while I had seen Conrad the man, he had as yet divulged 
no aspect of the novelist. Our talk had been of every- 
thing but books, of anything but Conrad. Later 
I might be rewarded, but I respected his reserve, and the 
charm of his hospitality, too deeply to intrude on this 
intimate domain of his inner life. 

A few days passed, and then another note. “ Next 
Friday is our last in Town, and it is Edward Garnett’s 
evening. E. G. has done a lot for literature in the 
‘go's, and anyway is an interesting and worthy 
personality. If you would like to meet him come in 
about seven and we will have a three-cornered talk.”’ 

Mrs. Conrad once again sustained her reputation as 
hostess and cook, a réle resulting later in a small volume 
of recipes in which a preface proclaimed the faith of one 
who had tested the recommendations. ‘“ Edward,”’ as 
he was affectionately called, quizzical and quiet, listened 
more than spoke, ruminating over some point of dis- 
cussion prior to my advent, which point proved after- 
wards to be upon a new work in hand. Dinner finished, 
Mr. Garnett, with much fond shepherding, was helped 
to gather papers and apparel for his departure. Mrs. 
Conrad quietly disappeared, and we were alone in the 
dining-room. 

My mind faithfully preserves every detail of our long 
conversation, unblurred through the crowded interval 
of my life since then. The strange, indelible quality of 
Conrad’s personality was even more potent than L 
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realised, and its potency was commingled with a singular 
diffidence, with a secret doubt that amounted at moments 
to a private agony of apprehension. I stumbled upon 
it by accident, and I leapt into his heart by a chance 
expression. 

Our talk had turned to the art of writing, and he 
questioned me closely upon my own experience regard- 
ing the speed of composition, the need of revision, the 
fluidity of ideas. He confessed he had never known the 
pleasure of writ- 
ing, only the 
ardour that drove 
him to it,and that 
his progress was 
painful, a long 
wrestling with the 
spirit within. 
“Perhaps that is 
because I began 
late, when experi- 
ence checked the 
singleness of 
youthful thought. 
I have never been 
fluent. Easy 
writing—and I do 
not say it cannot 
be good writing— 
is not possible to 
me. My success 
seems in propor- 
tion to my effort, 
to my striving. I 
feel that general- 
ship has brought 
me whatever 
victories 1 may 
claim—if any.” 

I watched his 
face as he pro- 
nounced the last 
two words, with 
a sadness, a quiet 
resignation that 
surprised me. 

“Tf any ?”’ I repeated, the surprise in my voice. 

He had risen and stood, one foot resting upon the 
fender, one hand adjusting the position of the black 
marble clock on the mantelpiece, his face looking into 
the fire. 

“You may think I am childish perhaps,” he said very 
slowly and quietly, so that I seemed to overhear his 
thoughts, ‘‘ but I could be content if I could think some- 
thing of mine, something however small, might endure 
a while. One has expressions of immortality—there 
are my boys—but one’s writing is one’s own immortality, 
if it can be achieved.” 

I showed my surprise that he could doubt his own 
achievement. Could he not feel assured? I asked. 
Had he not realised that his recognition, no popular 
one in its beginning, was soundly based, that his work 
had an enduring quality by virtue not only of its singu- 
larity of treatment, but also because it appealed neither 
through sensation nor cleverness ? 


Photo by Will Cadby. 


“My dear young man—if I could think that!” he 
answered ; and then, fixing his eyes steadily upon me, 
as I sat there on the opposite side of the fire-place, “ In 
what book do you feel I have done this ? ” 

““* Nostromo’ undoubtedly,” I said without hesitation. 

There was a silence, during which he looked again into 
the fire, and I quietly observed him—the fine, tenuous 
hand, the long, Slavonic head. His hair was straight 
and dark, with a greying trimmed beard and thin 
moustache. The 
droop of the lids 
over the eyes gave 
him an imperious 
expression, and 
the skin, lightly 
furrowed with 
lines that marked 
the impress of 
nervous tension 
and high sensi- 
bility, hada 
yellow tinge 
which is the 
legacy of those 
who have braved 
the tropic suns. 
In this face its 
colouring may 
also have taken 
something from 
the fever that 
attacked him in 
the Congo, and 
which, one felt, 
had reduced the 
strength of a 
highly-strung but 
resilient constitu- 
tion. There were 
moments when he 
bore a similarity 
of type, though 
not of detail, to 
his friend, R. B. 
Cunninghame 
Graham, or “‘ Count Roberto ”’ as he called him, but he 
had not the dash nor the suggestion of the dandy which 
characterise Graham. The deep, steady eyes, with 
their direct look, impersonal withal as a bird’s eyes, so 
that you learnt nothing of him while he seemed to learn 
all about you, the extraordinary length of the jaw 
from the ear to chin, fine and emphasised by the high 
cheek bones, so that with his tight parchment skin he 
had a forceful resemblance to the mummied head of a 
Ptolemy—all these combined to give his appearance, 
added to a princely bearing in manner and deportment, 
a distinction that marked him as one apart, yet gave 
no clue to the métier of his distinction. 

Observing him in this ensuing silence, I saw a change, 
a softening in the eyes, a less acute air in his manner. 
He turned towards me, murmuring half to himself : 

“My poor ‘ Nostromo ’—you think that? My dear 
young man, you have touched me as you cannot realise. 
Why did you say ‘ Nostromo’ of all my books ? Tell me.” 


Mr. G Mrs. Joseph Conrad 
and their son John (1914). 
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I told him and he listened carefully, so that I found 
myself embarking upon an analysis of Conrad that left 
me amazed at my audacity when I had finished. 

“Listen,” he said ; ‘ you shall know a secret, if it 
interests you, which I could not have told to you except 
for those words of yours. ‘Nostromo’ is my best 
book’; it is more Conrad than anything I have written 
—that is in the sense that it embarks on my greatest 
imaginative adventure, and involved the severest 
struggle. No work cost me so much and, achieved, 
gave me such satisfaction. I stand by ‘ Nostromo,’ 
out of the frailty of flesh, hoping it may last a while 
for a memorial. And yet it did not succeed with the 
public. They will not have my poor ‘ Nostromo.’ 
They prefer ‘ Lord Jim.’ ” 

He said this sadly, not bitterly, but henceforth I was 
conscious that my opinion had stirred him, and when 
I left the house I wondered upon the uncertainty of 
human ambition. Conrad in the world’s eyes pre- 
eminent, successful, reaping already the homage and 
attendant signs of tribute that presage immortality, 
seeking assurance of and comforted by the opinion of 
an obscure young man. That my unguided selection 
of ‘“‘ Nostromo ”’ had touched him I knew, by the closing 
incident of that meeting. As I was about to leave, in 
the early hours of the morning, he asked me to wait 
in the hall a moment and, returning, bore in his hand 
a book which he placed in mine, extracting at the same 
time a promise that I should reciprocate the gift with 
a book of poems I had just published. That was the 
beau geste of the master. His own volume—it was a 
copy of “ Nostromo ’’—bore a prized inscription. A 
few days later I fulfilled my promise with diffidence. 
Never again shall I exchange such dross for gold. 

My travels interrupted our friendship, but some- 
how he kept watch from his country retreat, and a 
surprising and generous vigilance it was. The first 
performance of a play brought a warm-worded tele- 
gram, the publication of a novel a heartening welcome 
from a marshal to a recruit. For my part I watched 
the gallant fight he was making, crippled with gout, 
assailed with domestic illnesses. His letters betrayed 
signs of that hidden battle against the inveterate foe. 
Sometimes they were written in a bold, scrawling hand, 
whose enlarged letters had a painful line ; sometimes 
they were typewritten, courtesy forbidding him to 
open or close them without a few autographic words ; 
and sometimes they were a mixture of typescript and 
autograph. ‘I give up this written supplement. My 
wrist aches and aches,” he adds in a foot-note; and 
“A gouty wrist prevents me writing more than a line 
or two at a time. Hence this typescript, for which 
I apologise.”” He fought latterly for expression in more 
senses than one. 

To the end he was master of his craft, as befitted a 
skilled seaman. Conrad’s death at sixty-seven was a 
tragedy, for the mind showed no weakening in sympathy 
with the body. His closing years of labour were marked 
with unsparing self-examination ; he was jealous and 
critical of age, and accorded it no privilege or right of 
lowered performance. When “The Rescue” was 
appearing serially in 1919 he showed, as Henry James 
with “ Roderick Hudson,” a calm courage which per- 
mitted him to release the opening of an unfinished 


story. Some comments of mine brought a confession 
and a revelation : 


““. , . those pages of mine of which you speak have 
been written a long time ago. A very long time ago. 
This book was begun really before I knew my business. 
But I knew enough to feel this and to lay it aside. It was 
taken up from time to time till I felt that the time had 
come to finish it. What had been written has been severely 
revised and pruned ; but I think that the storm description 
is still too long ; and it appears unfortunately still longer 
because, as it happens, it fills the whole instalment. How- 
ever, you like it, and it is not for me to argue against an 
opinion that gives me so much pleasure.” 


I had ventured, after reading an instalment of this 
story, to express the opinion that phrases which served 
to date it as a work written during the war, and contain- 
ing therefore contemporary allusions—such as Lingard’s 
reminiscence: ‘‘ It will be a long time before these seas 
are as safe as the English Channel is in peace time ’’— 
would jeopardise its permanent character. The charge 
brought back a vigorous denial of any reference to the 
incidents of the day ; perhaps my own recent experience 
with the Channel and the Dover Patrol had created an 
obsession in this regard which Conrad was perfectly 
justified in challenging. 


““T must confess that I am surprised you should imagine 
that the ‘ English Channel in peace time’ phrase is in any 
way an allusion to the present war. The English Channel 
has known war for centuries, and has seen less of this war 
than of any other in English history. Great fleet actions 
have been fought in the Channel, off Sluis, off Beachy Head, 
off La Hogue, in the Soundings. In Napoleonic times the 
Channel was stuck full of line of battle ships ; whereas in 
this war if there had been three of them seen there altogether 
that would be about the most. The phrase is natural in 
the mouth of a man whose father was a master’s mate at 
the battle of Navarino. The time of ‘The Rescue’ is 
fixed precisely by Lingard’s allusion to the war in China, 
when the ‘ French helped,’ 1859-60. Further on you may 
find passages that I beg you to believe have nothing to do 
with the present time. My dear Sir, the sentiments, the 
opinions, the phrases, the emotions, and the very catch- 
words of our time are as old as the hills. The voices of 
to day are but the echoes of dead voices that were moved 
by the same thoughts, the same doubts, the same anguish 
and the same passions from which we suffer to-day. You 
may just as well reproach me for dragging in the Trojan 
war. It’s there, you know.” 

Thus his defence of Lingard’s and Shaw’s dialogue. 
The same letter contained another confession. It had 
seemed to me, in reading those first instalments, that 
Conrad was making a supreme effort to add one cubit 
to his stature. The sea passages were grander than 
ever, the mysterious atmosphere of his story even more 
potent than in former wizardry of words, the action 
more dynamic. It seemed as if Conrad was preparing 
for a final bow that should not leave the applause 
hesitating, the judgment reserved. He lived to write 
two more splendid novels, so that “ The Rescue ’’ was 
not his swan-song, but his letter seems to endorse my 
impression that, at the moment of writing, he thought 
he was saying farewell to his public. 

“Yes. I am not myself without some anxiety as to 
keeping up at the same pitch. I have thrown into that 
tale, as into a desperate fight, all that I am, all that I have, 
in the way of romantic vision, expression and feeling. That 
is the artistic aim of the story. I am telling you this, but 


you need not communicate it to the world at large. Treat 
it as what it is—a confidence. Years hence when I am 
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no longer amongst you young men who think of me so 
kindly, and the subject happens to turn up in a reminiscent 
conversation (everything is possible), you will be able to 
speak with authority. ‘ Yes, Conrad wrote to me about 
it before the story was actually finished.’ For it is not 
quite finished yet. And this is also a confidence. Only a 
few friends know, and by this confidence you are enlisted 
into their ranks.” 

Well, the desperate fight was finished triumphantly, 
and “the years hence,” bringing finality and death, 
have come. It is a great memory to know that I was 
among those ‘“‘ young men who think of me so kindly” 
—probably more numerous than he knew, such was the 
compelling power of his work for those who sought to 
follow after so great a master of his craft. His was no 
self-centred nature, no selfish triumph. Deeply conscious 
of the heights to which he pressed untiringly, he turned 
an eager ear to all criticism. I brought to him no fluent 
adulation, and suggestions he might well have resented 
from so unauthoritative a source were treated with 
courteous gravity. 


And in the lesser things of life he was no less a 
prince among men. From his seclusion he somehow 
kept an eye and ear for the works of his obscurest 
friends. A newspaper article prompted him to break 
a silence : 


“Your R.A.F. paper is very good—but I don’t think 
the age is so very wondrous unless perhaps in spots, like 
the curate’s eggs. Otherwise humanity is at its old game, 
the same old game from the beginning of ages, and I really 
believe that the invention of the bow and arrows was a 
much more wonderful feat than the mere invention of 
flying machines—when you dispassionately think of it. 
But the young men are all right.” 


Such in brief was the man that happy Chance enabled 
me to meet and love. The world has the measure of the 
writer in his written legacy, but it was much to have 
found in personal contact how erroneous is the cynical 
belief that a man may be less than his work, smaller 
than the heroic size of his monument. With Joseph 
Conrad this was not so. 


GREY OF FALLODON.* 


By Lewis MELVILLE. 


“TF this narrative has succeeded in giving a true 
impression of the course of events that led to 
Britain’s part in the war, it will have made the story 
a simple one.”” Lord Grey thus explains the purpose 
with which he embarked on the composition of his 
book. It may at once be said that his object has been 
most completely realised. This work, which has been 
so eagerly expected, will inevitably take its place as 
the leading exposition of the causes that led to the 
crime of the Great War. Throughout, Lord Grey gives 
chapter and verse for his every statement, and British 
readers at least will be proud again to be informed of 
the efforts of all Ministers 
and ex-Ministers and leaders 
of each and every party to 
avert the catastrophe which 
had been threatening the 
world for a quarter of a 
century. Lord Grey, of all 
men, can write on this subject 
with the utmost authority. 
In his childhood Lord Grey 
must have, if only sub- 
consciously, imbibed a know- 
ledge of affairs, for his 
family had long been in the 
thick of politics and had 
held high office. His grand- 
father, Sir George Grey, 
was Home Secretary in 
Palmerston’s second admini- 
stration; his father, Colonel 
Grey, was Equerry to the 
Prince of Wales from 1859 
until his death fifteen years 


* “ Twenty-five Years: 1892- 
1916.” By Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, K.G. 2 vols. 42s. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) Photo by E. 0. Hoppé. 


Viscount Grey of Fallodon. 


later. Edward Grey, however, as a youth took little 
interest in public events until 1884, when he, being 
twenty-two years of age, accepted nemination as 
Liberal candidate for the Rerwick-on-Tweed division 
of Northumberland. In the following year there was 
a general election, and he was returned to the House 
of Commons. In 1892 Sir Edward Grey (as he then 
was) became Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs under Lord Rosebery, and in that capacity had 
every opportunity to study the international situation. 
In June, 1895, the Gladstone Ministry resigned, and 
Sir Edward was in opposition for a little longer than 
ten years, when, under 
Campbell-Bannerman, he 
became Foreign Minister, 
which post he held until 1916. 

When Sir Edward first 
went to the Foreign Office, 
the British position was one 
of “splendid isolation,” 
which, he says dryly, “ was 
not ‘isolation,’ and it was 
far from being ‘ splendid.’ ’” 
France was then almost 
hostile, but when he returned 
to office had become 
friendly; Germany was 
then becoming a menace. 
Without pledging his country 
in any way, Sir Edward 
contrived a close entente with 
France and Russia, to the 
ever-increasing annoyance of 
Germany. There was in 
1906 the Algeciras Con- 
ference, the result of which 
greatly angered Germany. 
In this matter Sir Edward 
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took a strong line and told Count Metternich, the 
German Ambassador in London, it was his personal 
opinion that, ‘‘in the event of an attack upon France 
by Germany, arising out of our Moroccan agreement, 
public feeling in England would be so strong that no 
British Government could remain neutral.’’ In IgII 
there was the Agadir crisis, the possible danger arising 
out of this being averted by the famous Mansion House 
speech of Mr. Lloyd George (then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) onhis own initiative, but delivered, of course, 
only after consultation with the Foreign Minister. 

Thereafter existed an atmosphere of suspicion. 
Germany enlarged her army ; constructed a great navy, 
far beyond her necessities for ordinary purposes; and 
imposed a capital levy. Gradually the power in that 
country passed out of the hands of the statesmen into 
those of the militarists, and it was one of the ever- 
present troubles of Sir Edward that he had to communi- 
cate with German Ministers who were not in a position 
to enforce their own desires. 

One of the most interesting chapters in “‘ Twenty- 
five Years’ is that in which Sir Edward puts down the 
considerations and convictions which were dominant 
in his mind throughout the week that ended with the 
declaration of war, and which underlay the negotiations 
that he instigated during those days. These may be 
summarised : (1) ‘‘ A conviction that a great European 
war under modern conditions would be a catastrophe 
for which previous wars afforded no_ precedent.” 
(2) ‘That Germany was so immensely strong, and 
Austria so dependent upon German strength that the 
word and will of Germany would at the critical moment 
be decisive with Austria. It was, therefore, to Germany 
that we must address ourselves.’”’ (3) “ That, if war 
came, the interest of Britain required that we should 
not stand aside, while France fought alone in the West, 
but must support her.’”’ (4) ‘A clear view that no 
pledge must be given, no hope even held out to France 
and Russia, which it was doubtful whether this country 
would fulfil.’’ Sir Edward had therefore the difficult, 


almost insuperable task, not only to negotiate with 
the foreign governments concerned, but also to lead 
the British Ministers to his way of thinking. It is 
especially interesting to learn, and it is in this book 
printed for the first time, that if the Cabinet, Parlia- 
ment and the country had not, when the moment came, 
decided to support France, he would have resigned. 
The rest is history. 

The chapters on “ Allied Diplomacy in War’”’ deal 
with so many issues that they cannot here be critically 
examined. Only those behind the scenes knew the 
difficulties confronting the entente statesmen ; here they 
are set out clearly, and it will be seen how one set of 
conditions had to be balanced against another, and a 
decision, that was often thought unwise by those not 
well informed, had to be made. After the outbreak 
of war the Balkan States presented awkward problems ; 
at times, and in connecton with certain matters, it was 
not too easy to remain on good terms with the United 
States ; questions of blockade and contraband had to 
be settled with the least possible amount of friction, 
and so forth. 

All these complications came primarily before the 
Foreign Minister. Then, sometimes the Admiralty 
wanted one thing, to which the diplomats could not 
consent ; or the War Office demanded something that 
the Foreign Office could not yield. The work that fell 
to the share of Sir Edward was tremendous in volume ; 
the terrible anxieties were his as much as, and often 
more than, they were the anxieties of the other members 
of the Government. How well he came out of all these 
trials has long been known; but this book makes clear the 
debt of gratitude which this country, and indeed the 
entire world, owes to his prescience, his ability and his 
patience. His story is set out without passion, indeed 
without heat ; but from it certainly evolves the fact 
that in the darkest days of crisis the character of Lord 
Grey was one of the greatest of our national assets, 
and that his political honesty vastly influenced the 
representatives of the Allied countries. 


BRONTE MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LAW COLLECTION. 
By Davipson Cook, F.S.A.(Scot.). 


N a letter in the Times Literary Supplement of 
April 3rd, 1924, Mr. Clement Shorter relates the 
history of his connection with the Bronté manuscripts. 
On the invitation of Mr. A. B. Nicholls, the husband of 
Charlotte Bronté, he went to Ireland in 1894 and, 
armed with a blank cheque, bought for a friend a parcel 
of the famous little MS. books which had been returned 
to Mr. Nicholls by Mrs. Gaskell, who speaks of them 
in her “ Life of Charlotte Bronté ”’ as “‘ a curious packet 
. containing an immense amount of manuscript in 
an inconceivably small space—tales, dramas, poems, 
romances, written principally by Charlotte.” Mr. 
Shorter remarks: ‘‘ My friend retained many of these 
little books for his own library ; others he gave away 
and some he sold. They are now scattered all over the 
world among Bronté enthusiasts.” 
Mr. Thomas J. Wise privately printed some of these 
little Bronté books from manuscripts in his collection. 
There are others in the British Museum and in the 


Bronté Museum (enriched by Mr. Wise) at Haworth. 
Another collection of Bronté MSS. is owned by Colonel 
Sir Edward A. Brotherton, LL.D., of Leeds ; and many 
of the manuscripts formerly in the famous “ brown paper 
parcel ”’ are now with like treasures in the possession of 
Mr. Henry H. Bonnell, of Philadelphia. There are 
allusions to many of these manuscripts in the latest 
Bronté literature, and those in the Bonnell collection 
are specially noted by Mr. C. W. Hatfield in “‘ The Early 
Manuscripts of Charlotte Bronté: A Bibliography,” 
published in parts xxxii to xxxiv of the Bronté Society 
Publications. 

It seems almost incredible, but not very far from the 
Bronté Country there is another highly important 
collection of Bronté manuscripts which is not once 
named—no doubt because its existence was unknown 
to the editors—in the three latest volumes devoted to 
the Complete Poems of the Bronté sisters—Charlotte, 
Emily Jane and Anne. Probably for the same sufficient 
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reason there is no knowledge of this collection betrayed 
in Mr. Hatfield’s Bibliography. Mr. Clement Shorter 
prints in “Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle’’ several 
items of which the original manuscripts are in this un- 
known collection, but he gives no hint of the where- 
abouts of the holographs. Possibly the various texts 
were printed from the typescripts made for the use of 
Mr. Shorter from the many manuscripts contained in 
the precious parcel. 

This great unchronicled collection of Bronté manu- 
scripts is not the least of the 
treasures in the Honresfeld 
Library of Mr. A. J. Law, 
formerly M.P. for Rochdale, 
to whose courtesy the writer 
and his readers are indebted 
for the undernoted par- 
ticulars. Some of the manu- 
scripts probably figured at 
one time in the brown paper 
parcel which was “ dragged 
out of a dark cupboard” 
by Charlotte’s husband and 
rescued from the impending 
flames of oblivion by Mr. 
Shorter. Several, however, 
obviously do not belong to 
the parcel group. That 
the packet used by Mrs. 
Gaskell did not contain all 
the Bronté MSS. ir a fact well 
known to Bronvé scholars, 
for in 1907, a year after the 
death of Arthur Bell Nicholls, 
many Bronté relics which 
he had retained in his 
possession came under the 
hammer. This treasured 
collection, which included 
““work-boxes belonging to the Bronté children and many 
Juvenile MSS.,”’ realised £718. 

Charlotte’s rosewood work-box from the Nicholls 
sale is now in the Bronté Museum at Haworth, and 
Bronté enthusiasts will be glad to know that her little 
writing-desk, crammed with relics, is in the Honresfeld 
Collection. Enshrined therein are Charlotte Bronté’s 
lead pencil, slate pencil, inkpot and pen, and—still more 
important—several of the famous little MS. books and 
other manuscripts. 


MSS. IN CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S DESK. 


(i) ‘‘ Two Romantic Tales.’’ A closely written MS. on 
II small octavo pages, in drab paper wrappers. 
Signed and dated ‘‘ Haworth. C. Bronté. April 15th 
1829, and April 28th 1829.” 


Mr. Hatfield in his Bibliography notes a similar manu- 
script with exactly the same title, and no doubt the 
particulars were originally derived from the manuscript 
now in the Honresfeld Library. 

(ii) ‘‘ Characters of the Great Men of the Present Time.” 

By Captain Tree. Closely written on 16 pages, 
2” x 13”, in yellow wrappers. Signed and dated 
at the end, ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté. December 17th 
1829.” 


The location of this MS. was evidently unknown to 


From the water colour portrait by Paul Héger, Charlotte Bronté’s 
Brussels Professor (1850) in N.P.G. 


Mr. Hatfield, in whose Bibliography it is given under 
the title of ‘‘ Characters of the Celebrated Men of the 
Present Time’’ and without mention of Charlotte’s 
fictitious author. A facsimile of the title page of 
“The Foundling”’ given in “A Bibliography of the 
Writings in Prose and Verse of the Members of the 
Bronté Family’? by Thomas J. Wise, shows that it 
also is supposed to be by Captain Tree. Another little 
booklet, ‘“‘ The Violet a Poem,” has a long MS. title 
page which, in Charlotte’s literary game of “ let’s 
pretend,” informs imaginary 
readers that it is “‘ Published 
by Sergeant Tree.” 
(iii) ‘‘ Visits in Verreopolis.’’ 
By Lord Charles Wellesley. 

Volume I. December 7—-11th, 
1830. 

“Visits in Verreopolis.”” By 

the Honourable Charlés 
Albert Florian, Lord Wel- 
lesley, Aged I0 years. 
Volume II. December 18th 
1830. 
Closely written in Char- 
lotte’s microscopic hand on 
32 pages, 3” X 2”, in blue 
peper covers. 

These little volumes are 
noted in Mr. Hatfield’s 
Bibliography, but without 
any information about the 
location of the MSS. In the 
first chapter of Volume One 
there is a song, “ The pearl 
within the shell concealed,” 
which was first published as 
recently as 1923 in “ The 
Complete Poems of Charlotte 
Bronté.” A portion of the 
second volume—‘‘ The Four 
Wishes ’’"—was_ privately 
printed by Mr. Clement Shorter in 1918 in an edition 
limited to twenty copies. 


Charlotte Bronte. 


(iv) “‘ My Angria and the Angrians.’’ By Lord Charles 
Albert Florian Wellesley. Closely written on 
17} pages, with MS. title, in drab paper wrapper. 
Signed and dated at end, ‘“ October 14th 1834. 
C. Bronté.” 


There is a reference to this unpublished story in a 
foot-note to Angrian Welcome ”’ in Charlotte’s 
“Complete Poems” (p. 184), and a longish poem, 
“The Grave of Percy” (p. 185), is derived from this 
manuscript, which is described in Mr. Hatfield’s Biblio- 
graphy, but without the information which enables us 
so readily to distinguish the MSS. in the Bonnell 
Collection. 


(v) ‘‘ Fireside Tales. Mementos and Poems.”’ Closely 
written on 35 small octavo pages, in drab wrappers. 


This may be even more of a “ find ” than the previous 
manuscripts, for it does not figure in Mr. Hatfield’s list. 
‘“‘ Mementos ”’ is the second item in “‘ Poems by Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell,” 1846. It begins : 


Arranging long-locked drawers .nd shelves 
Of cabinets shut up for years, 
What a strange task we've set ourselves ! 
How still the lonely room appears ! 
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‘‘ How strange this mass of ancient treasures, 
Mementos of past pains and pleasures ; 
These volumes, clasped with costly stone, 
With print all faded, gilding gone ; 


“These fans of leaves, from Indian trees— 
These crimson shells, from Indian seas— 
These tiny portraits, set in rings— 

Once, doubtless, deemed such precious things ; 


“Keepsakes bestowed by Love on Faith, 
And worn till the receiver’s death, 
Now stored with cameos, china, shells, 
In this old closet’s dusty cells.” 


Most appropriate lincs indeed to accompany our sifting 
of the precious contents of the desk at which in all 
likelihood the poem was written, and apt to make the 
literary sleuth more sentimental in his handling of such 
“mementos ” of the poet as a lock of Charlotte’s hair, 
a long brown curl, a little black velvet bracelet that she 
wore, and a little bijou book pin-cushion made by her 
hands. No doubt this unknown manuscript volume in 
the handwriting of Charlotte Bronté will repay careful 
examination. 

If I am not mistaken, the Honresfeld manuscript 
which will excite most eager anticipation in Bronté 
enthusiasts is (vi), a Story without title, written very 
closely on 42 octavo pages and signed at the end, 
“C. Bronté July 21st 1838.” It seems to be a Romance 
written in the old-fashioned epistolary style. It is 
catalogued as “imperfect,” but that may be only 
because the sheets are mostly unnumbered and very 
much mixed up. I am not without hope that when 
the sheets are properly sorted an unbroken tale by 
Charlotte Bronté will emerge. It begins: 


“In a distant retreat very far indeed from the turmoil 
of cities provincial or metropolitan I am now forgetting 
all the worries of the spring and winter. A plane tree 
waving its large leaves in the wind is the most lifelike 
object my eyes may now rest on. Yet when I rise and look 
out of the narrow window—a long way off on a dim hill- 
side I see herds feeding. Near at hand however in my 
cottage—its garden and beneath its shadowing tree—this 
morning sun rises over solitude. There is a woman in the 
house but I neither hear nor see her—two or three closed 
doors intervene between her kitchen and my parlour and 
she does her work quietly.” 


This romance of round 28,000 words is not one of 
the much talked of little juvenile works, for obviously 
Charlotte Bronté had turned twenty-two years of age 
when it was written. Many will be interested to learn 
that interwoven in the narrative there are three 
lyrical poems and two verselets which are not to be 
found in ‘‘ The Complete Poems of Charlotte Bronté,” 
published by Hodder & Stoughton in 1923. 

In addition to the manuscripts in the desk in the 
handwriting of Charlotte Bronté there are other 
Brontéana treasures. Patrick Bronté, the father of 
the famous sisters, is represented by a letter (vii) written 
on November 2nd, 1855, to Martha Brown. Then there 
is a translation of an ode in Horace, written by Bran- 
well, the ne’er-do-well brother, and on the same sheet 
(viii) portions of other poems in the same handwriting. 
Here also are the originals of two letters (ix—x) which 
Branwell Bronté wrote to Hartley Coleridge in 1840. 
In the second he says: “I dare not have attempted 
Horace but that I saw the utter worthlessness of all the 


former translations, and thought that a better one by 
whomsoever executed might meet with some little 
encouragement.” These letters of “‘ the black sheep” 
were published in Mr. Shorter’s “‘ Charlotte Bronté and 
Her Circle,” 1896, pp. 125-6, but omitted in “‘ The Way- 
farer’s Library’’ Popular Edition issued under the 
varied title of ‘‘ The Brontés and their Circle.” 

Literature sympathetically stands aside for a moment 
and gives place to Art as we open a parcel taken from 
one of the twin compartments of the desk, and handle 
fourteen original pencil and water-colour drawings 
executed by Charlotte and Emily Bronté. In a small 
cardboard box are other two of Charlotte’s ventures 
with the brush—water colours precious beyond their 
artistic merit to those who glory in the glamour of the 
Brontés. 

The catalogue of the Honresfeld Bronté manuscripts 
is not completed with the closing of Charlotte’s little 
desk on its alluring contents. There are others, and 
among them some of the greatest consequence and 
potential promise. We again encounter an example 
of the miniature MS. books. This time it is one of the 
three missing numbers of the Second Series of the 
Young Men’s Magazine. The little MS. book is the first 
of the two numbers for December, 1830 (xi), minutely 
written by Charlotte Bronté on 20 pages, 2 inches by 
1% inches, in drab paper wrappers. Mr. Hatfield notes 
the numbers for August, October and the final December 
one with the information that they are in the Bonnell 
Collection. The Fifth Number of the tiny Magazine— 
the precious little bookie in the Honresfeld Collection— 
contains a poem which is quite a remarkable production 
for a girl of fourteen. It is here (by permission of 
Mr. Clement Shorter who owns the Bronté copyrights) 
printed for the first time : 


ON SEEING AN ANCIENT DIRK IN THE ARMOURY 

OF THE TOWER OF ALL NATIONS BLOODSTAINED 

WITH THREE DISTINCT SPOTS, OF WHICH MARKS 

NONE HAVE YET BEEN ABLE TO ERASE, BY THE 
*M. DOURO. 


Dagger what heart hath quivered neath thy blow ? 
Whence fell these three dark spots to stain the steel. 
All else is bright: was it a human Foe 

Who did the rankling of thy strong blade feel ? 

Or has some ruffian grasped that jewelled hilt 

And Peirced of innocense the quiet breast. 

Hast thou the glorious blood of martyrs spilt 

Or torn the mighty warrior’s lofty crest. 


Perhaps in gloomy Forest thou hast slain 

The tiger or the Lion,—horrid thing— 

Till hot-blood from his heart thy brightness stain. 
Didst thou from him loud roars of anguish wring. 
Why midst each glancing sword and shield and spear 
Which dart around insufferable day 

Dost thou alone tarnished and marked appear 

Not sending forth an undefiled ray. 


Ages on Ages long have passed away 

Since thou wast ruthless in the battle plain, 
Since chieftains clad in polished war array — 
Have with thee triumphed o’er the bloody slain. 
Thou hast not yet forgot the purple streams 
That slaked of old thy savage thirst for gore. 
Black mid the radiance which around it gleams 
Appear those remnants of the days of yore. 


* [Marquis of] DOURO. 
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What spell pronounced by the unholy tongue 

O wizard or magician gave command 

That those three drops in wrath or treachery wrung 
For rolling years untold would steadfast stand 
Irraseable by power of mortal hand. 

Dagger thou knowst not; voiceless is the crowd 
Of ancient arms that clothe this spacious wall. 
Voiceless and speechless are those nobles grand 
Who bore ye once: now each in gloomy pall 

Lies deaf even to his own shrill battle call 

Which erst had roused him from the slumber deep 
And girt him with a giant’s vigorous might 

Sent him like thunder or the whirlwind sweep 

To death or victory in the glorious fight 

Victry’s reward and death’s eternal night. 


“ August 30 1830 Dovuro.”’ 


(xii) [Alnwick House] Original Manuscript without 
title. Closely written on 35 small octavo pages. 
Signed and dated ‘‘ Haworth 1838. C. Bronté 
January 17th.” 


This is described in the Bibliography (B.S.T. xxxix, 
p. 224) as ““A Story (without title) containing 18,000 
words. By Charles Townshend.” It begins: ‘‘ The 
last scene in my last book concluded within the walls of 
Alnwick House, and the first scene in my present volume 
opens in the same place.”” The MS. closes with: ‘ For 
a long space of time, Goodbye, Reader . . . for I have 
done my best.” 


(xiii) ‘‘ Diary of Emily and Anne Bronté in 1841.” 


This personal manuscript consists of two closely 
written pages of small size which are identical with 
the fragments of a diary published as additional matter 
in Mr. Clement Shorter’s edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life 
of Charlotte Bronté,’”’ 1900, pp. 207-9. 

There are many doubtful and disputed points about 
the text of the poems 
by the Bronté sisters. 
Thus, “ There let thy 
bleeding branch 
atone”” has been 
printed as the com- 
position of Anne, 
but later included 
among the “ Com- 
plete Poems” of 
Emily. Careful 
scrutiny of the 
Bronté MSS. might 
clear up some of the 
difficulties. For in- 
stance it might be 
helpful to consult : 
(xiv) “ Yes, thou art 

gone ”’ April 1844, 
and other Poems. An original MS. in the hand- 


writing of Anne Bronté, neatly written on 22 small 
octavo pages. 


Photo by T. Maden. 


Mr. Wise owns a manuscript volume of Poems written 
on 24 pages in the ordinary handwriting of Emily Jane 
Bronté, as distinct from the microscopic script employed 
in most of the Bronté manuscripts. The poems are 
dated August 19th, 1837 to April 28th, 1839. In a 
paper published in the Bronté Society’s Transactions 
on ‘“‘ Some of the Bronté Exhibits contributed to the 
Museum [at Haworth] by Mr. Clement Shorter and 


Mr. Thomas J. Wise,” this manuscript of Emily’s Poems 
is described as ‘‘ perhaps the rarest gem in the collection 
because so few examples of her handwriting escaped 
when Charlotte destroyed her sister’s papers.” 

It is highly important as well as interesting to find 
extant another of Emily’s manuscripts which Charlotte 
deemed too sacred and precious to be burned in the 
sacrificial flames. Mr. Law owns a holograph volume 
of her Poems larger and of later date than the similar 
treasure in the Ashley Library. 

(xv) ‘‘ Original Manuscript Volume of Poems by Emily 


Bronté.’’ Written on 29 small octavo pages, and 
dated November 11th 1838 to December 2nd 1846. 


This is the identical volume mentioned by Charlotte 
in the “ Biographical Notice of Ellis and Acton Bell,” 
printed in the 1850 edition of “‘ Wuthering Heights.” 
She says: ‘‘ One day in the autumn of 1845, I acci- 
dentally lighted on a MS. volume of verse in my sister 
Emily’s handwriting. . . . I looked it over and some- 
thing more than surprise seized me—a deep conviction 
that these were not common effusions. . . .” 

This manuscript might be expected to yield useful 
information and authoritatively settle some questions 
of dubious text. At the end of Emily’s poem, ‘“‘ How 
beautiful the Earth is still,’ Charlotte has written, 
“Never was better stuff penned.” 

Of autograph letters in the handwriting of Charlotte 
Bronté there are some choice specimens in the Honresfeld 
Collection. One of special interest (xvi) was written 
to Ellen Nussey from Brussels when she was at school 
there with Emily in 1842. Two long and chatty letters 
(xvii, xviii) to the same lady were written on Sep- 
tember 29th, 1840, and January 23rd, 1844. The latter 
was partly published by Mrs. Gaskell, and the former 
may be the letter 
from which a quo- 
tation was made 
without mention of 
date in the ninth 
chapter of the Life. 
Grouped together 
there is a collection 
of eighteen autograph 
letters (xix—xxxvi) 
dated March 24th, 
1845 to August, 1854, 
catalogued as 
“‘ chiefly to her friend 
Ellen Nussey.” The 
Nussey letters have 
been well utilised, 

Honresfeld. but several of these 
are unpublished. 

An interesting letter (xxxvii), written by Charlotte 
to W. S. Williams of Smith, Elder & Co., is signed 
“C. Bell.” It is dated Nov. roth, 1847, mentions 
“ Jane Eyre,”’ fences about “ the identity of the brothers 
Bell,” and was published by Mrs. Gaskell. 

Martha Brown, the family servant of the Brontés, 
has a niche of her own in the Brontéana of this great 
collection. There are a goodly number of volumes 
presented to her by Patrick Bronté, Charlotte and 
Emily, with signed and dated inscriptions on the fly- 
leaves. There is even a four-page letter she wrote to 
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her sister Eliza, but chief interest centres on a letter 
(xxxviii) written to her from London by Charlotte on 
June 12th, 1850. She writes: ‘‘I saw a good many 
lords and ladies at the Opera a few nights since, and, 
except for their elegant dresses, do not think them 
either much better or much worse than other people.”’ 
Mrs. Gaskell misdates this letter ‘‘ June 15,” in spite of 
the fact that she introduces it with ‘“‘ That same day, 
June 12, she wrote Martha the following letter.’”’ The 
discrepancy might have had a corrective foot-note in 
the illumined edition so ably edited by Mr. Clement 
Shorter. 

The name of Mrs. Gaskell is inseparably linked with 
that of the Brontés. Charlotte’s friend and biographer 
is directly represented in the Honresfeld Collection by 
two fine autograph letters of strong Bronté association 


interest. A very interesting letter of 64 pages, dated 
“Manchester, September 26th, 1853,” mentions “ Miss 
Bronté”’ and delivers the dictum that ‘‘ Mr. Bronté is 
the only person of intelligence in the village.’ In 
another epistle of September 29th [1853] Mrs. Gaskell 
says: ‘I am very much obliged for your kind and 
speedy attention to our petition in favour of Haworth, 
and so, I am sure, will be Miss Bronté.”’ 

Among the relics are two miniatures of Charlotte 
Bronté—very different but obviously related to each 
other or an original common to both. It seems im- 
possible to determine whether the good one is an 
improved copy of the crude portrait or the poor one 
a bad copy of the more excellent miniature, or whether 
both are alike indebted to Richmond’s famous crayon 
drawing now in the National Portrait Gallery. 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


R. MASEFIELD has returned to the scenes which 
attracted him in ‘‘ Good Friday,” but his mood 
is different. ‘‘ Good Friday ” was a lyrical drama, and 
“The Trial of Jesus’’ is unlyrical—nearer to prose, 
written from a rationalising attitude, reduced to terms 
in which things once held sacred may best (it is sup- 
posed) be presented in 1925. He has approached his 
subject, nevertheless, with dignity and restraint, per- 
mitting himself none of the surprises of poetry and con- 
templating his tragedy with the modern stage in his 
eye. Phrases may remind one reader of Maeterlinck, 
another of Oscar Wilde, but these sentimental passages 
are few and subordinate, and if any one influence may 
be detected beyond another it is that of Mr. Shaw. 
The long provocative preface to ‘“‘ Androcles and the 
Lion,” which no one will easily forget, inevitably springs 
to mind when Mr. Masefield’s play is finished ; for that 
earlier, pungent rationalisation of a history and a faith 
contains the seed of the new popular apprehension to 
which, if any, the present volume will appeal. 


“Tam sure this Jesus will not do 
Either for Englishman or Jew,” 


wrote Blake, to whom reason was anathema, and whose 
apprehension was equally distant from the dogmas of 
St. Paul and Mr. Shaw. Somewhat surprisingly, Mr. 
Masefield is with Mr. Shaw, not with Blake: gone is 
the mysticism to which he has inclined in the past, and 
his Jesus will “‘ do” for Englishman and Jew in these 
days when to believe nothing is to admit all, and perceive 
everything in a cold dry light. But Mr. Masefield’s 
Jesus will not do for Blake, and will not please those 
to whom He is a figure beyond any madman, enthusiast 
or ethical reformer. 

This temperate regard has its difficulty when it is a 
question of drama and dramatic force. The rationalisa- 
tion of the sacred figure and the familiar narrative 
involves the constant activity of the reader’s reason, 
and the suppression of his imagination : it is his judg- 
ment and intellect that must be touched, and not his 
emotional reserve. The point at which reason is silenced 


* “ The Trial of Jesus.” A Play. By John Masefield. 6s. 
(Heinemann.) 


and passion aroused and exalted is never reached, and 
cannot well be reached in a play so conceived. Pathos 
and even dignity may appear, but the strong emotion 
of tragic drama is perforce utterly wanting. 

It is, I suppose, a necessary part of the low-toned 
scheme that the most active persons of this drama, 
and the most successful, are not Jesus and His disciples, 
but Pilate, Pilate’s wife, Annas and Caiaphas. Pilate 
is almost amusing in the curtness of his rebuke to the 
officer who brings Jesus before him: ‘‘ I do not ask for 
your comment. Dismiss!’’ and the same curtness 
characterises his speech throughout : 


“What is truth? What you will give your life for. 
But men will give their lives for any folly and any lie. 
Yet what you give your life for must be a shadow of truth. 
An odd fellow, that: a lot in him.”’ 


Pilate continues his curt rationality in talking to 
his wife : 


Pirate: A man may have faultless morals and yet be 
like Greek fire to his community. So with this man. If 
it fall to me to judge him and the evidence condemn him, 
I shall have him killed, whether he says beautiful things 
or ugly things, even if it end the world. That is what 
I have sworn to Cesar. There may be a higher law than 


Procuta: There is, there is. There’s the law that all 
know when they are deeply stirred. In love and art and 
joy there’s a higher law. 


PiraTE: In love and art and joy; yes; but not in 
this world. You have never lived in this world (thank 
your gods for the shelter): I have. It is not a world of 
love and art and joy, but of hate, envy and snatching 
at your brother’s bread ; shuffling through the one minute 
and drugging yourself against the next. Love and art 
and joy, indeed: men are not like that. 


ProcuLa: This man says that they might be . . . and 
that they are, in their real selves. 


PiLaTE : Well, while they appear to cheat and rob and 
murder, I will deal with those appearances. Meanwhile 
your teacher goes to Herod for troubling the city’s peace. 
Come in. We will ask what Herod has done to him. 


In another respect too Mr. Masefield is surprisingly 
modern—in the rehabilitation of Judas. The old 
betrayer, bought with a price, is gone: ‘‘ O God, God, 
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God, I loved this man!” 
cried the new Judas; “I 
have, betrayed innocent 
blood. .. . There’s your 
silver. I betrayed that 
man, but I will be hanged 
before him. You will find 
me hanged this day. I 
will be blasted first, Lord 
Jesus. I am accursed, 
accursed, accursed.”” Even 
Herod is touched with the 
new spirit—a mere jesting 
Epicurean, murmuring 
smoothly, We are  pro- 
bably mistakes of Nature’s.” 
Mistakes, yes ; but Nature’s, 
no! Neither this Jesus nor 
this Herod will do for 
Englishman or Jew, except 
it be for the cosmopolitan i 4 
to whom all things are idle 
and vain. a 

Mr. Masefield is more in- 
teresting in his experiment 
with form. He uses the 
Greek Chorus—nearly all the 
rest of the play is in prose by O- Hohe, 
—and the blending of that 
ancient mode with this new realism is bound to give a 
shock of astonishment to any audience. The play has 


— 


MASELIE 


already been privately per- 
formed, and it is possible 
that a cunning presentation 
will conceal every want. 
But it is hard to think 
that it will conceal the 
sadness of Mr. Masefield’s 
chief  renunciation—his 
abandonment of a natural 
music in his prologue 
and his reliance upon a 
forced rhythm. It is a pity 
that a lyrical poet of real 
eminence and accomplish- 
ment should write a harsh 
unrhythmical prologue. Is 
it in compliance with 
modernity that his verse in 
this prologue should falter 
and fall into something that 
is not quite prose and 
certainly not formal poetry ? 
If Mr. Masefield had 
trusted his own intuitions 
and conceived his subject 
poetically, and if he had 
trusted his own art and 
Mr. John Masefield. chosen his medium poet- 
ically, “‘ The Trial of Jesus ” 
would have been very different and would have 
justified him abundantly. 


THE WORST TIME IN MY CAREER. 


By Ben Travers, Mrs. Henry Dupeney, Ernest Raymonp, A. G. Hates, Joun OxENHAM. 


MR. BEN TRAVERS: 


In which of my careers? I have had several careers. 
My short literary career has been attended by such 
good luck that it would be ungrateful to pretend that 
it has embraced a really bad time at all, let alone a 
time which is the superlative of bad. At the worst, 
any regrets it has brought me have apparently been 
fully shared by editors. In comparison with some of 
my former careers, my literary career has been placid 
and comfortable. If for example you think that 
anything that can happen to a sedentary author in the 
pursuit of his labours can be half as unpleasant as 
hitting the Firth of Forth in an aeroplane, travelling 
eighty miles an hour and carrying a ton weight of 
torpedo, I am in a position to reassure you on that 
point. But as regards my literary career I cannot 
give details of my worst time for a very simple reason, 
namely this—that the law of averages would seem to 
indicate that my worst time is still to come. 


BEN TRAVERS. 


MRS. HENRY DUDENEY: 


The worst time in my career—apparently—was when 
my first book went out in search of a publisher, and 
found none. But the true, essential anguish was long 
before that. It was when, at about eight years old, 


I announced that when I grew up I should write stories : 
and was crushingly told to put that idea out of my 
head ; because the writing of books meant brains! 


ALICE DUDENEY. 


MR. ERNEST RAYMOND: 


Only my deep respect for you, sir, could have induced 
me to comply with your somewhat callous request and 
survey the dark moments of my literary career in 
search of that which might be called the worst. And 
now, having done what you asked, I cannot decide 
which of them was the worst; they were all so bad. 
There was that black hour, for example, when I found 
that the printers had inserted an interjection mark 
too many in my novel and spoiled it so that I cared 
for the thing no more. There was a morning when I 
opened my paper and saw that the editor had altered 
the title of my article—fool, fool that he was! There 
was a moment of sharp disappointment when I got 
a sheaf of press-cuttings from America with the most 
flattering head-lines, and learned that they referred, 
not to my new book, but to Mr. E. T. Raymond’s. 
There was such another moment when I returned a 
fat cheque to my agents—since they chanced to be 
Mr. E. T. Raymond’s agents also. There was- that 
day when the Morning Post called one of my books 
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*‘competent.”” There was the occasion when Miss Rose 
Macaulay reviewed my book. 

And any day of the week even now, sir (since you 
require that we empty our souls to the lees)—any day 
I can go past a bookseller’s window or stall and cast a 
guilty, sideways eye to ascertain whether the fellow 
is doing his duty, and perceive not so much as a single 
copy of my works. 

I have no darker moments than these. But which 
of them is the worst I leave to your imaginative readers 
to decide; for the mere recapitulation of the above 
has left me incapable of clear thought. Infandum 
regina jubes renovare dolorem. 

I wonder how many more of your correspondents will 
peter out on AZneas’s melancholy line. 


ERNEST RAYMOND. 


MR. A. G. HALES: 


My darkest hour—iphm ; well, mesdames, messieurs, 
the subject is not a pleasant one. Personally I prefer 
to think back upon the gay, the gallant, the bright and 
sparkling hours, when success crowned her goblet to 
the brim and life was like the peal of marriage bells. 
Of such hours I have known many, and if the gods are 
good shall know many more ; but there have been dark 
hours, grim with the over-arching shadows that seem to 
herald the eclipse of ambition’s glorious star; hours 
when heart and brain were reeling from defeat to 
disaster, and life itself seemed a mocking jest scarce 
worth the effort needful to carry it to an ultimate 
issue. I have published six-and-thirty novels, I am 
writing my thirty-seventh, and each book stands out 
in my memory like a milestone on the rough and rugged 
path of literary endeavour. No man treads that 
thorny path to the extent that I have trodden it with- 
out drinking of the cup of tears and quaffing too from 
the chalice of great joys. Sunbeams and shadows 
brighten and darken every author’s life ; if it were not 
so how could he or she portray the pains and pleasures 
of others? Genius has its roots in the soil of suffering. 
The soul that has never been scarred, the heart that 
has never been seared, has never left anything yet upon 
the printed page that would stand the acid test of time. 
There -is no foundation in fact for the concept that 
Destiny has laid down a royal road to success in any 
line of human endeavour. Each man, each woman 
blazes his or her own trail, and some of us at the outset 
“blaze’”’ blindly, until our own souls rise up in judg- 
ment against us. My darkest hour—iphm. It hap- 
pened years ago when I was little more than a boy, and 
London was to me and my girl-wife an almost unknown 
wilderness of bricks and mortar. We were strangers 
in a strange land, but a publisher had “‘ taken me in.” 
I had written a novel that had taken the city by storm, 
and life looked rose-hued even under grey skies; the 
glamour of fame was upon me; even the critics were 
kind. Of ready-money I had little or none, but with 
my book selling in shoals and the gorgeous up-heaping 
of expected royalties in the near future, what did ready- 
money matter? I dressed my girl-wife and boy in 
purple and fine linen—on credit. I furnished me a 
house in a salubrious suburb where the bungalows were 
low but the rents were high—on credit. My own 
apparel, obtained in the same manner, would not have 


shamed Solomon in all his glory, not even Solomon 
Isaacstein, the money-lender. Then I sat down and 
planned a fishing trip to the fjords of Norway whilst 
I waited for the piling up of those massive royalties 
which my reading of the agreement with the publisher 
led me to believe were massing like snows on Himalayan 
heights. When the fateful day dawned and the 
publisher’s statement and cheque arrived, I in a moment 
of effulgence tipped the postman with the last half- 
sovereign that stood between me and utter insolvency. 
What was half a sovereign to a man so soon to be wallow- 
ing in wealth? Then with fingers trembling with 
excitement I broke the seal of the document that held 
my destiny. My destiny was about all it did hold, for 
in spite of the sales my share of the plunder was nine 
and threepence. How I folded up my tent and, like 
the Arab, silently stole out of that neighbourhood, need 
not be told here. What Solomon Isaacstein, the 
Israelitish money-lender, said to me in the fullness of 
his heart one day when he met me much against my 
will and quite by accident, could only be printed on 
something less inflammable than paper. If that does 
not seem a very dark hour to you, mesdames, messieurs, 
go and find one that will suit your complexion better. 
It was dusky enough for me. 
A. G. HALEs. 


MR. JOHN OXENHAM: 

I have no specially bad happenings to look back 
upon as a writer, because I was fortunate enough to 
have other ropes to hang on to till the writing-rope 
would bear me. But the worst half-hour I can recall 
in my life was in Georgia, in the Southern States of 
America, when I went there prospecting with the idea 
of sheep-farming. A man invited me to see some land. 
We drove many miles in a buggy, then hitched the 
horse to a tree and climbed a railway embankment 
and walked along it. Presently, to my horror, I saw 
the earth between the sleepers disappear, and the 
ground below fell sharply into a deep gully. I dimly 
saw trees and a river far below me. There were no 
cross-planks to walk on, just the sleepers, eighteen 
inches apart—horribly more than wide enough to 
permit one’s body to slip through—and the single line 
of rails on top. It was like walking on the open beams 
of a half-built house with the next floor 300 feet below, 
and there was a quarter of a mile of it. To complete 
my discomfort, my guide in front casually flung over 
his shoulder—‘‘ Heaps of ’gators down there!” How 
I got across alive I don’t know to this day. When 
earth appeared again among the sleepers I fell flat 
and lay there, to the astonishment of my guide. 
“What’s up?” he asked. ‘“ Never walked a trestle 
before?”’ “Never! and never want to again!” 
“Well, we’ve got to go back. If I’d known, you could 
have come across on your hands and knees. Many 
folks do.” “Supposing a train had come?” “Oh, 
we'd have had to sit with our backs to it and our feet 
over the edge.”” How I did get back I have not the 
slightest recollection. I suppose I was strung up and 
more or less dazed. On that trip I was offered 40,000 
acres of good pine land at ten cents an acre—{8oo. 
I have often regretted I did not buy it. But, on the 
whole, I’d sooner write books. 

JOHN OXENHAM. 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
NOVEMBER, 1925. 
Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 
“The Prize Page,” THE BookMAN, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreigr. readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NotIce.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS.; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PRIzE OF ONE GuINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of_a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best brief description in prose or verse (not 
more than one hundred and fifty words of 
the modern youth or girl as any famous 
character in fiction of the past might see and 
speak of him or her. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sugges- 
tion for THE Bookman Competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 


OCTOBER. 


I.—THE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to Elsie 
Fry Laurence, South Fort George, British 
Columbia, Canada, and Liam P. Clancy, The 
Crescent, Boyle, for the following : 


LYRIC, 
Love me in Spring-time, if you will, 
But then love lightly, merrily ; 
For then the buds burst and the ice breaks, 
And I must—I must—be free. 
Can’t you see I’m not for a man’s fingers 
When the sweet light evening lingers, 
When one dreams away the hours; 
When in green and mossy places 
Shine the little fairy faces 
Of the flowers ? 


Love me in Summer, if you must, 

But then, my dear, love quietly, 

For then the sun has drawn my fires away, 

And all I long for is the green and grey 

Of woods, the blue-green of the sea. 

I would be cool as water. Keep your kisses, 

Keep back your hands that clasp, your arms that bind. 
Wait, oh, wait patiently, my would-be lover, 

Till Summer’s left behind. 


Love me in Winter, if you can. 

Ah, then love closely, tenderly ; 

For then the smoke will rise straight, thick and white, 
Into the cold and starry night ; 

And we shall need a love that never tires 

To keep alight and warm our own hearth fires, 

To send our children through the changing years ;_ 
To still those fears 

Which the chill Winter brings 
_Under her silent wings. 


Fry LAuRENCE, 


LEAVES. 
Red leaves, and gold leaves 
Dancing down the wind ! 
Are you never grieving 
For the trees you’re leaving 
Naked-limbed and lonely, 
And shelterless behind ? 
Red leaves and gold leaves, 
Sere leaves and old leaves, 
Dancing down the wind ! 


Gold leaves and red leaves, 
Scattered far and wide ! 
Beech and larch are sighing 
For your glory lying, 
Life-bereft and lowly, 
Upon the bare hill-side. 
Gold leaves and red leaves, 
Sere leaves and dead leaves, 
Scattered wild and wide! 
Liam P. CLANCY. 
We also select for printing : 


IF YOU HAD COME——! 
If you had come a little while ago, 
In passing by, you might perchance have seen 
The wondrous summer roses all aglow, 
Soft-growing ’mid their leaves of tender green. 
You might have found a blossom-bordered way, 
And, at the end, a little open gate, 
But Autumn came, the roses could not stay— 
Alas,” youZwere too late ! 


If you had come a little while ago, 

When love was young, you might perchance have known 
Of wondrous things that now I dare not show, 

That were, without the asking, yours alone. 

If only in Life’s summer-time you’d come, 

But Love, like roses, dare not linger late, 

And now my lips must be for ever dumb— 

Alas, you were too late! 


(Silvey A. Clarke, 9, Coniger Road, Hurlingham, S.W.6.) 


We also specially 
commend the lyrics 
by M. Sinclair 
(Cricklewood), John 
I. Morrison (Ealing), 
Winnifred Tasker 
(Gidea Park), L. M. 
Priest (Norwich), J. 
Kilmeny Keith 
(Kensington), Irene 
Wintle (Newport, 
Isle of Wight), 
Kathleen Lee 
(Forest Gate), 
Cyril G. Taylor 
(Teignmouth), H. 
Derezinska (Stras- 
burg), Ivy Sheirson 
(London), Vera 
Taylor (Carlisle), 
H. W. Haywood 
(Leeds), L. Magruder 
Passano(Cambridge, 
Mass.), Ernest 


Miss Josephine 
de Noroc, 


Acthor ot ‘Some Call It Love” (Chapman & 
Hall). 
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Alcock (Hounslow), Elsie J. Craxford (Hampstead 
Garden Suburb), Margaret M. Scott (Highgate), 
Phyllis G. McTerney (London, E.C.), A. Malley (Brix- 
ton), Martha Bell (Parkstone), Margaret J. Coleman 
(Taunton), Clare Harrison (St. Leonards-on-Sea), 
Margaret A. Bruce (Inverurie), Alex. M. Reid (Coat- 
bridge), Edney Peters (Birkenhead), C. Burton (Upper 
Norwood), Mrs. Alba Violet Crosbie (Paris), L. M. 
Spilman (Withernsea), Basil Paul Peek (York). G. S. 
Parnell (St. Ives), W. Cornelius Wilson (Slough), A. E. 
Hammond (Chipstead), Leslie C. Marrow (Plymouth), 
B. R. Hillyard (St. Leonards-on-Sea), Freda I. Noble 
(Long Melford), A. H. Capern (London, S.W.), Elisabeth 
Cluer (Pinner), Beatrice Cleland (Sydenham), Margaret 
Ferguson (Eastbourne), Mrs. Wymer (Richmond), 
P. L. MacHale (Balham), Audrie E. M. Wilks (Milford- 
on-Sea), Mary Wakefield (South Croydon), Ada F. 
Strike (West Worthing), Wilfred E. Hook (Birmingham), 
H. Drury (London, $.W.), Dora Dodd (North Stoke), 
Harold Moorhouse (Leek), John Dixon (Houghton-le- 
Spring), Eleanor Kidd (Belfast), Mabel Greenwood 
(Chiswick). 


Il.—TuHeE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to J. N. Banister, Malden 
Street, Leyland, Lancashire, for the following : 


THE APPROACH OF THE REFORMATION. 
By RocGer B. Lioyp. (Leonard Parsons.) 
‘‘Turn down an empty glass.” 


FITZGERALD, Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm. 
We also select for printing : 


THE PASSIONATE FLIGHT. By Martua OsTENSO. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“The dish ran away with the spoon.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 
(M. Kelly, 43, Curzon Street, Maryport, Cumberland.) 


Rev. H. C. Raad 


Author of “ Rocky Valley and Other Poems,” recently reviewed in the 
Booxman (Shaftesbury: Maste rs). 


THE OLDEST PROFESSION. By Grorce C. FOosTER. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
‘Oh, Adam was a gardener!”’ 
RupyarD Kip.iinG, The Glory of the Garden. 
(W. D. Beal, Harbour View, Poole, Dorset.) 


THE DURABLE SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE. 
By F. A. Atkins. (Nisbet.) 
“Rings on her fingers, and bells on her toes!” 
Nursery Rhyme (‘‘ Ride-a-cock-horse ’’). 
(J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 


BITTER BREW. By Younc RIcE. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘‘ Finger and thumb 
Clinch his small nose ; 
A gurgle, a gasp, 
And down it goes.” 


WALTER DE LA MARE, Poor Henry. 


(Katharine Brebner, “Inchrory,” Barnshot Road, 
Colinton.) 


THE SLENDER DEBT. By Joun LEstte. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 
owe me five farthings.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 


(Honoria Blyth, 68, Milton Street, Highgate, N.6; 

Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam, 23, Cambray, Cheltenham ; and 

Sidney S. Wright, “‘ Redcot,’’ Mayfield Road, Bickley, 
Kent.) 


THE UNIVERSAL GAME. By Ho.titoway Horn. 
(Holden.) 


“‘T heard the minx remark, 
She’d meet him after dark, 
Inside St. James’s Park, 

And give him one!” 


W. S. GitBert, Jolanthe. 
(E. Mulvany, 21, Drury Street, Dublin.) 


III.—TuHE PRIZE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
quatrain in praise of broadcasting has been 
awarded to Richard Tucker, Victoria House, 
Tavistock, Devon, for the following : 


Surpassing wonder of a wondrous age, 

Unequalled exploit of man’s searching mind ! 

While Shakespeare’s fancy makes the world a stage, 
Marconi makes his audience all mankind ! 


We also select for special commendation the replies 
by Alfred Keys (Stoneham), Maude R. Fleeson (Withing- 
ton), C. H. Cuddy (Birkdale), I. May (Ashford), A. C. 
Marshall (Edinburgh), Irene Wintle (Newport, Isle of 
Wight), Mrs. M. E. Arthy (Esher), H. F. Smart (London, 
S.E.), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Gladys E. Shaylor 
(Wandsworth), Ierne Ormsby (Addiscombe), Derek A. C. 
Tyrie (Tiverton), L. Bruce (Ashford), Mrs. W. J. E. 
Haslam (Cheltenham), Wm. Sutherland (Sunderland), 
Ruth M. Swift (Camberley), Ethel M. Kennedy (Kensing- 
ton), F. M. Eyles (Andover), A. Eleanor Pinnington 
(Norwich), Isobel Simpson (Dundee), Martha Bell 
(Parkstone), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Wilfred V. Noble 


(Halifax), Joyce Eyles (Andover), J. N. Banister 
(Leyland). 


IV.—THE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best one 
hundred word review is awarded to W. L. 


Dudley, 4, Rufford Place, Halifax, Yorks, for 
the following : 


BIRTHRIGHT. By T. S. Srrisiine. (Collins.) 


The hero of this story is a negro and a graduate of 
Harvard, who while at the University has dreamed dreams 
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and formulated schemes for achieving co-operation between 
the white man and the black. In his attempts to put his 
ideas into practice he finds existing forces and prejudices 
too strong for him, and meets with disappointment and 
disillusion. Without being unduly partisan the book 
makes an appeal for the social enfranchisement of the negro, 
and, apart from its mildly polemical aspect, it is an 
entertaining story of distinct literary merit. It is the first 
of a trilogy. 


We also select for printing : 


SORRELL AND SON. By WARWICK DEEPING. 
(Cassells.) 


Mr. Deeping has given us of his best in “ Sorrell and 
Son.” Not only is Captain Sorrell a great figure, but the 
setting of the story, behind the scenes in hotel-land, is new, 
and makes a welcome change from the background of the 
average novel. The theme of the book—the devotion of a 
father for his son and the sacrifice it entails, with its ulti- 
mate achievement—is stimulating, and Mr. Deeping has 
the invaluable gift of naturalness in writing. His characters 
live ; they are human. “ Sorrell and Son”’ should rank 
high in this year’s output of fiction. 


(Margaret Owen, Cherryvale, Whitstable.) 


THE LITTLE WHITE GATE. By FLorencE Hoartson., 
(Harrap.) 


This is charming children’s verse. Some poems are 
inferior, but most show true instinct and skill. The 
miniature poems are choice, often deeply impressive, and 
show fine restraint. Animals are painted with Franciscan 
tenderness. Among the flowers, fondness for yellow is 
found, and thoughts associated with Shelley’s ‘‘To a 
Dandelion.”” We renew also never-forgotten feelings of 
childhood—hatred of grammar, tidiness and prigs, of the 
tousled, crumby bed and all-encroaching dark, and worship 
of ever-ready, tactful ‘‘Mummy” and any “ sporty” 
adults. The fairies are delicately drawn, yet romp as 
healthily as the children. This book is tastefully printed. 


(D. M. Cleaver, 44, East Park Parade, Northampton.) 


TIME, TASTE AND FURNITURE. By Joun Gtoac. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Without excess either towards romanticism or senti- 
mentalism, Mr. Gloag, who knows his subject well, tells 
us the story of furniture. He does not conclude abruptly 
in the middle of the nineteenth century; but has the 
courage to continue with a discussion of modern furniture 
and the work of living craftsmen until we become pleasantly 
convinced that the best twentieth century is equal, if not 
superior to that of any past age. There are some beautiful 


Mr. Dale Collins, 


whose new novel, “ The Haven,” is published by Messrs. Heinemann. 


illustrations, and the production is in excellent taste 
throughout. 


(Frank R. Mayes, 12, Heyworth Road, Stratford, E.15.) 


We also highly commend the reviews by E. Mulvany 
(Dublin), W. H. Edge (Stockport), Dora Kennedy 
(Clarryford), James A. Richards (Tenby), Sydney S. 
Wright (Bickley), John L. Pearmain (London, W.), 
Dorothy M. Wood (Cricklewood), Alice Youle Hind 
(London, N.W.), Marcella Whitaker (Earlsheaton), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), G. Ralton Barnard (York), 
Mrs. Edward Bensly (Much Hadham), Kathleen Secker 
(London, N.W.), Mrs. Emily E. Moore (Letchworth), 
Jack Dickens (Ruddington), Sybil Dean (Wellington), 
E. M. Salmon (South Croydon), A. E. Gowers (Haver- 
hill), W. H. Edge (Stockport), H. F. Smart (London, 
S.E.), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), R. Tuck Pook 
(Southend-on-Sea), Mary Muir (Westminster), John 
Reynell (East Sheen), L. Mugford (Blackheath). 


V.—THE PrIzE oF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BookmaN is awarded to B. Noél Saxelby, 
43, Claude Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Man- 
chester. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


The Bookman Literary Circle completed its summer 
series of rambles on Saturday, September 26th, when a 
representative party of members journeyed to the ancient 
town of Brentford. From a picturesque point of view 
Brentford cannot claim to be as attractive as other places 
of interest in the vicinity of London, but the student of 
history and literature must regard it with considerable 


” 


respect. The arrangements for this “ ramble” included 
a preliminary stroll through the Botanic Gardens at Kew, 
and a glimpse of a few of the historical houses which environ 
these famous grounds. On assembling at the main entrance 
to the Gardens, members were received by Mr. Fred Turner 
(Brentford’s Librarian, who has devoted a chapter to 
Brentford’s literary and historic possessions in his “* History 
and Antiquities of Brentford ’’) and were conducted by 
him through winding paths and exquisitely tinted glades 
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to the river-side near Brentford Ferry, where reference 
was made to Brentford’s most remarkable historic site— 
“Old England ’’—a locality from which numberless 
antiquities in stone, bronze and iron, together with fine 
specimens of Roman, Saxon, medieval and later coins, 
have been taken from time to time. From this spot, 
with its memories of prehistoric and of Roman and Saxon 
times, a pilgrimage was made along the river banks to 
Syon House, the historic mansion of the Percys, to Syon 
Park House, formerly known as Syon House Academy— 
the scene of Shelley’s early school life; New Brentford 
Church which is associated with the ministry of Horne 
Tooke; the Three Pigeons Inn, one of the known 
haunts of Shakespeare and Ben Jonson and a rendezvous 
of the notorious Dick Turpin ; the School House of J. M. W. 
Turner, and the scene of the remarkable Wilkes’s Elections 
in the eighteenth century. At the conclusion of the ramble 
tea was served in the Brentford Museum, after which 
members were privileged to inspect a large and important 
collection of extremely interesting books and antiquities 
specially arranged for the occasion. These were described 
in a short address by Mr. Turner, to whose intimate know- 
ledge of his subject and the care and kindness with which 
he had organised everything the members were greatly 
indebted for a most interesting and enjoyable afternoon. 

October 7th.—There was a large gathering of members 
and visitors at this autumn’s first meeting of the 
Bookman Circle when, with the editor of THE BoOKMAN 
in the Chair, Mr. Israel Zangwill gave an address on Ibn 
Gabirol, a medieval Jewish poet. The Chairman men- 
tioned that on the 5th he had attended in Manchester 
the very successful first meeting this autumn of the Man- 
chester branch of the Bookman Circle, and had been 
specially charged to bring the fraternal greetings of the 
members of that Circle to the members of the London 
Circle. After referring to the four summer rambles (re- 
ported in THE Bookman) and thanking those members 
of the Committee, Mr. Peter Struthers, Mr. Marcus Neville, 
Mr. Fred A. Turner, and the secretary, Mrs. Hine, who had 
so efficiently organised these and acted as conductors, 
the Chairman said the London Circle made a very happy 
beginning of its new season in having Mr. Zangwill to 
address them. He spoke of Mr. Zangwill’s brilliant work 
as novelist and dramatist, of the courage he had shown 
in championing unpopular causes that had ultimately 
become popular and justified his faith in them ; and his 
supposition that to-night, leaving all controversy aside, 
Mr. Zangwill was going to address them more in the mood 
of those memorable studies in his ‘‘ Dreamers of the 
Ghetto ’’ was verified when Mr. Zangwill held his large 
audience intensely interested in the life-story of the too 
little remembered Ibn Gabirol, who lived very much the 
life of a wandering Jew though he never left his homeland, 
and was contemporary and fellow-countryman of Spain’s 
national hero, the Cid. Gabirol was born nearly fifty 
years before William the Conqueror landed in England. 
“ All the arts,’’ said Mr. Zangwill, ‘‘ began with religion, 
and in Gabirol we catch sight of Hebrew poetry at the 
moment of transition when, as in some Ovidian meta- 
morphosis, it was passing from a purely devotional to a 
secular character. Even the devotional begins to root 
itself not in tradition but in the individual experience. . . . 
The only indispensable element of early Hebrew poetry 
was accent. In short, what we now call free verse is 
closest to the old Hebrew form of expression. Sincerity, 
not art, is the first quest of the poet of to-day. Art was 
never in the thought of a Biblical singer, so consumed was 
he by sincerity. And thus in free verse do the ends of the 
ages meet. As a rule Gabirol cumbered himself with 
both rhyme and metre, though he could dance in his fetters, 
but oddly enough in the sincerest of all his work he falls 
back upon a sort of free verse, with only rhyme to hamper 
him.”” At the close, Mr. Zangwill read some very beautiful 
examples of the poet’s work, selected from his own masterly 
translation of Selected Religious Poems of Ibn Gabirol, 
which was published a year or so ago by Messrs. 
Routledge. 


The discussion that followed, in which Dr. J. D. Mullins, 
Mr. Ernest Rhys, Mr. Edward Good, Mr. Myers, and 
Mrs. C. A. Nicholson took part, testified to the close interest 
with which Mr. Zangwill’s admirable address had been 
listened to, and brought him to his feet to reply to various 
questions the other speakers had raised. 


On October 21st Dr. J. D. Mullins took the Chair, and 
Mr. Cecil Roberts gave an address on ‘‘ The Mysterious 
Art of the Novelist,’’ which will be reported next month. 


On November 4th Mrs. Champion de Crespigny will take 
the Chair, and Sheila Kaye-Smith (Mrs. Fry) will give 
an address on ‘“ The English Novel.”’ 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton will be away in Poland next month, 
and has postponed his lecture from November 18th to 
February 3rd. Mr. G. B. Burgin, who was announced to 
lecture on the latter date, has kindly changed his date 
to November 18th, when he will give an address on “‘ The 
Young Author,’ and Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon will take 
the Chair. 

All applications concerning the Bookman Literary Circle 
(London) should be addressed to Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly 
Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6. 


MANCHESTER. 


Monday, October 5th.—The Manchester Bookman Circle 
held its first meeting this season at Milton Hall, when 
Mr. St. John Adcock, Editor of THE Bookman and Presi- 
dent of the Circle, gave an address on ‘‘ Shakespeare 
Himself,’”’ with Dr. J. O'Reilly Somers, J.P., President of 
the Manchester Shakespeare Society, in the Chair. After 
Miss Rankin, as Chairman of Committee, had spoken of 
the good progress the Circle had made, and had welcomed 
old and new members and their friends, Dr. Somers said : 
“The only reason, so far as I can understand, why I 
have been asked to take the Chair is because I have been 
associated with the endeavour to popularise Shakespeare 
in Manchester, but when we had an opportunity of hearing 
a man like Mr. Adcock speak in Manchester to such a 
distinguished selection of its citizens, I feel I would have 
run here even if I had never been invited.’” He spoke 
appreciatively of THE BookKMAn’s Shakespeare Numbers, 
but said he was not going to take up time in talking about 
Shakespeare, as the lecturer was there to do that. 

Mr. Adcock suggested that there were at least two ways 
of missing what was best in any work of imagination— 
by not taking it seriously enough, and by taking it too 
seriously ; if instead of following the line of the pedantic 
scholar on the one hand, or the too casual reader on the 
other, we read between those lines, we were more likely 
to get out of a book no more and no less than the author 
had put into it. He had the highest admiration of the 
great critics who had devoted themselves to the inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare, but some had created diffi- 
culties for us, and he felt that imaginative literature should 
be regarded as an art, not as a science, more as a source 
of pleasure than of instruction, and seeing that as often 
as not it had been produced by men of no exceptional 
scholarship he did not know why we assumed that their 
stories in prose or verse could not properly be understood 
until men more learned than the authors had explained 
them to us. He spoke of various editors of Shakespeare, 
and paid a tribute to the solid good service that had been 
rendered to Shakespeare and his readers by the despised 
Lewis Theobald. As for Shakespeare’s learning, his plays 
were not great by reason of any learning in them, but 
by reason of the poetry, imagination, knowledge of human 
character in them, and these were not matters of scholar- 
ship. Ben Jonson, the most erudite of all the Elizabethan 
dramatists, was not a university man; to be one of his 
stepfather’s bricklayers he left school early, as Shakespeare 
did, and if he could go on educating himself afterwards, 
there is no reason why Shakespeare could not have done 
the same. Moreover, with all his greater learning, Jonson 
was the inferior playwright. Mr. Adcock argued that 
what we wanted was not any great critic’s conception 
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of Shakespeare and his work (for their conceptions naturally 
differed) but Shakespeare himself, and we were likeliest 
to get that by putting books about him aside, and reading 
his plays for the pleasure of reading them, and so reading 
we should find Shakespeare was his own sufficient and 
best interpreter. We could usefully come to books about 
him later, when we could study them intelligently, critically, 
and not as those who blindly followed a leader. 

A meeting of the Manchester Bookman Circle held on 
Monday, October 19th, when Mr. T. W. Mercer lectured 
on *‘ Bernard Shaw,” with Mr. G. Popper in the Chair, 
will be reported next month. On November 2nd, Mr. 
Gordon Phillips will take the Chair, and Mr. Cecil Roberts 
will give an address on ‘‘ The Mysterious Art of the 
Novelist.” 

All communications concerning the Manchester Bookman 
Circle should be addressed to Mr. J. H. Wharmby, Box 510, 
Manchester. 


HASTINGS. 


Messrs. Brooker & Saville have arranged to hold during 
this winter a series of Literary Talks in the Hastings 
Bookshop, 16, Robertson Street, Hastings. The following 
is their first programme : 


October 28th: 6.30.—Mr. Cecil Palmer: ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Publisher.” 


November 11th: 6.30.—Mr. Basil Macdonald Hastings : 
““ The Gunpowder Plot.” 


November 18th: 3.30.—Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
December 2nd: 6.30.—Mr. St. John Adcock. 


Admission is free. It is proposed to form next year 
at Messrs. Brooker & Saville’s Hastings Bookshop, a 
Hastings Branch of the Bookman Literary Circle. . 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS.* 


” HE HILL BEYOND ’”* is the fifteenth novel 
written by Helen Prothero Lewis, and though 
it has not the charming setting of “ Love and the 
Whirlwind” and the others which have Welsh land- 
scapes for their background, 
it shows no decline in the 
essential qualities of its 
authoress, which are charm, 
simplicity, humour, courage, 
love of beauty, both 
human and natural, and the 
gift of weaving a romance. 
A large circle of readers 
have discovered this gift of 
hers, and love to sit at her 
feet and forget their troubles 
and pains and_ businesses 
in the allure of her happy 
stories. She deserves her 
large public, her big sales 
and good reviews, for she 
has a real talent which she 
has honestly and sincerely 
cultivated and developed. 
Sometimes there are 
sentences, bits of description, 
flashes of intuition, especially 
in the romances of the 
country-side, which make one 
think that, had she been 
less normal, less conven- 
tional, the authoress might 
have written something in 
the vein of “Wuthering Heights.’’ There are some 
macabre touches in ‘‘ Love and the Whirlwind,’’ where 
the brooding atmosphere of approaching catastrophe 
which surrounds the two dark, wild brothers is very 
well done. Of all her qualities the most outstanding is 
a quiet, unaffected humanity. 
Mr. de la Mare once propounded to me the conundrum 
—‘“‘ What is it that best-sellers and geniuses sometimes 
have in common, which holds the imagination of the 


* “ The Hill Beyond.” 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


everyday reader?” I hazarded: “Humanity.” You 
never find a cold book becoming popular. Pater will 
always be caviare, so will Ibsen and Strindberg and 
Croce, while the name of Charles Dickens goes round 
the world like a caress. 
The ordinary person does not 
mind moralisings or trite 
sayings or clichés, he does 
not even mind their exact 
opposite—genius; but he 
cannot bear frigidity. He 
must have warmth and com- 
fort. He is afraid of the 
infinities. He desires what 
Sir Edmund Gosse so beauti- 
fully sums up in his phrase, 
“ the ecstatic human.” 

Now Helen Prothero Lewis, 
in her own personality 
and in her books, always 
recalls to me this phrase. 
And this quality, although 
she would be the last to 
arrogate to herself any claim 
to genius, yet makes her 
of the company of such as 
Dickens, while many with 
genius as great as his cannot, 
we feel, be classed with 
him at all. The ecstatic 
human always thinks that 
humanity means well even if 
it does not do well. Helen 
Prothero Lewis believes this, and so her books are a 
rest cure. One knows that there will be no agonised 
uncontent with God and all His works; no red gashes 
of lust startling up from the beast of long ago; no - 
spiritual savageries like Dante’s ; not a vestige of that 
blank horror which is the hell of genius. We are not 
on the Alps of the soul now—the fierce, God-tormented 
mountain, where only stars are our company, and the 
flare of them kills the heart. No. Weare in a garden, 
a quiet, walled garden where, even in rough times, a 
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lady might walk at ease, not fearing the loud voices 
of the men-at-arms. Pleasant trees make a shelter 
from the storm. The fruit hangs ripe, and is not torn 
untimely from the bough. The well tended flowers are 
long in bloom, not blighted nor broken. The birds are 
wise and circumspect, and even the insects—most 
bloodthirsty of created things—are careful to wear 
their least cannibal expression. It is delightful to 
walk in this garden with its kindly chatelaine, meeting 
heroines who are lovely and good, who say their prayers, 
are bashful, can blush, and are not afraid to confess 
that they cannot sing or play without their portfolios ; 
old men who are reverend and revered; young men 
who, though one may find them slightly etiolated, are 
yet free from the “smut” and other unpleasant attri- 
butes which less pure-minded writers cannot help 
seeing in the modern man. That the characters are 
too “true to type” ever to emerge completely from 
their background is immaterial. We do not want them 
to emerge. It is peaceful to know that they will stop 
there, like tapestry figures, and that never shall we 
receive the shocks that Life can give. For Life, with 
a laugh like a neigh, will reveal the boy with the beautiful 
poetic face as a mass of obscenity, and the strong silent 
man as a secret drug-fiend, and will show us a mother 
betraying her child, and a woman like an angel poisoning 
her lover. ‘‘ There is your material!” says Life. 
“ Now let the genius use it.” And the unhappy genius 
produces from his harrowed soul unclean and horrible 
creatures, and goes mad; and a clammy finger of mad- 
ness is on all who read. (But somehow, in the terror, 
we stumble a little nearer to God.) 

After this, what a rest to hear the robins in Helen 
Prothero Lewis’s garden lisping, ‘‘ Whatever is, is 
well! ’’ and her thrushes singing, ‘God’s in His heaven! ” 
We feel as a man might who had been wrestling with 
waste land amid the fury of the elements and was 
invited to rest in an orangery, there to walk or to 
recline, with fruit to hand and just enough sun, and 
pleasant shade. 

Whatever the sorrows and perplexities of her 
Dorindas and Susans, even though they include decep- 
tion, as in the story, ‘‘ As God Made Her,” the reader 
is secure in the knowledge that “ All shall be well, and 
all manner of things shall be well.” 

Susan, in ‘“ The Hill Beyond,” will extricate herself 
from the arms of Bruce, her fiancé, and subside into 
the arms of Walter (whose wife the authoress gets rid 
of in a perfectly unexceptionable way) and will come 
with music and acclamation to the haven where she 
would be. But in real life the Susans so often do not 
know what their haven is, and if they do know, wives 
refuse to be expunged, and Susan, though Walter gives 
her “‘ the world to walk on,” yet loves Bruce best, but 


. is fascinated by Walter, so that she sometimes earns that 


most catholic of sobriquets—immoral—and is not Helen 
Prothero Lewis’s white and guarded Susan at all, but 
a more complex, more interesting being. But this is 
the essence of romance—that the Susans find their 
Walters, the tweeny-maids become great ladies, the 
accused murderer is acquitted because somebody else’s 
bullet arrived first. The last occurs in “ Love and the 
Whirlwind,” when Griffith shoots at his brother and 
it is only found out afterwards that an angry poacher 


had the same idea and a better aim. But one cannot 
help feeling that this accident could not clear Griffith 
of his murderous intention. 

But again, this is what romance should be. The 
great romantic writers, like rosy-fingered gods and 
goddesses, mould the ancient scheme of things afresh, 
paint it with rainbow lights, and create something 
“nearer to the heart’s desire.” We should probably 
not like it if we had it—this world hedged with blossomed 
may, with white butterflies, wing to wing, guarding 
the gates, with white-clad knights to ride forth in 
immortal youth to kill dragons at dawn, and return in 
the evening without a spot or crease on their garments, 
but with the defiant dragon on their saddle bow—or 
wherever it is you put trophies of this kind. It is nice 
to read of it. It is nice for Susan, while she muddles. 
along, to think, “‘ If I wasn’t me, I could have a life like 
this which Helen Prothero Lewis has sketched.” But 
all the time she knows that her personality can only 
develop by muddling along. 

The management of plot in these novels is usually 

very good. The plots are often intricately woven, and 
though they do not come out of the characters, yet they 
often give an impression of doing so. The element of 
surprise is very skilfully used. This again is essential 
romance—that, in the humdrum of life, something 
strange and wonderful should happen—a gift fall 
from the sky, flowers bloom in the snow, dawn shine at 
midnight. Humanity is the ragged child outside the 
pastrycook’s window. Philanthropy gives it a plain 
bun. Romance gives it a sugar cake. And though 
it could not live on sugar cakes they do its soul 
good. 
Last but not least, Helen Prothero Lewis loves. 
nature. She has some charming pastels in word- 
painting, especially in the Welsh novels. There are 
some in “‘ The Rudder and the Rock,” I believe, about 
the Minehead country; but I have not been able, so 
far, to read that, being stopped on the first page 
thus : 

“* There is thrown in, two or three times a week, the 
chase of the wild red deer . . . it is enough .. . the 
sight, be it but a glimpse, rewards.’”’ It was enough for 
me. I want to see Helen Prothero Lewis on the side 
of mercy, and not on the side of those who kill for 
pleasure. 

But she can describe “ the exquisite purple light on 
far-away hills, at eventide.”” And she can describe the 
sea, and get into her description something of the sea- 
murmur, and the tonic of ozone. Pine-woods, also, she 
can bring to mind, and spinneys in the valleys, and 
mountain streams, heathery summits, purple table- 
lands. It can well be said of her, as she says of one 
of her characters : 

“* She felt the spell of wild mountains, heard the rush of 
wild winds sweeping down wild valleys, saw the pro- 


cessions of the white-robed bards chanting wild melodies. 
to the skies.” 


She only needs to feel a little more deeply the nature- 
ecstasy, the “hiraeth,” to do really fine work of this 
kind, for one feels that the rapture, the passion, the 
grief of the mountains are in her soul and only need 

MARY WEBB. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of Tat Bookman, St. PAut’s HousE, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor be ore 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The December BOOKMAN will be our Christmas 
A list of some of the contents 


Special Number. 
appears at the 
end of these 
notes. 


In the two 
years of his 
ministry at West- 
minster Church, 
where he will 
continue to 
occupy the pul- 
pit until the end 
of this year, Dr. 
John A. Hutton, 
the new Editor 
of the British 
Weekly, has 
been one of 
the most influen- 
tial of London 
preachers. 
Coming to West- 
minster after 
many years of 
ministerial ser- 
vice in Scotland 
and the north 
of England, and 
after much ex- 
perience as 
lecturer and preacher in America, he is, as Dr. 
Charles Brown writes in the Daily Telegraph, “‘ as 
well known as any minister on both sides of the 
Border—and, indeed, on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
Like his distinguished predecessor, Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, he has a very wide knowledge of 
literature—as a reader no less than as a writer 
he is a bookman in the fullest sense of the word, 
but is not more deeply interested in books than he 
is in life itself. It is well said of him (and it is one 
of the things ncedful to all good editing), that 
“he can understand and be understood of the 
world ’”’ ; he has the breadth of human sympathy, 
the spiritual philosophy, and the strong, distinctive 
personality that are as essential in the editor as in 
the preacher, and may be exercised even more 
potently in the editorial chair than in the pulpit. 


the new editor of the British Weekly. 
A drawing made from a portrait by Messrs. Annan & Son, Glasgow. 


From Mr. Jonathan Cape we are to have this 
month a new volume of poems by Sir William 
Watson, “ Poems Brief and New,” the only book, 
apart from his selection of ‘‘ A Hundred Poems,” 
that has come from him in the last six years. The 
title of the new book has been carefully chosen as 
indicating the search for brevity and conciseness, 
which has always been a characteristic tendency 
in Sir William’s 
work. He holds 
that nearly all 
poetry is too 
diffuse, and in 
his Pencraft” 
(published dur- 
ing the dark 
hours of the war) 
he wrote of 
Lowell: ‘* Most 
of his poems 
would gain by 
being kneaded 
down to about 
one - fourth of 
their present 
dimensions.” 
There will be 
seventy-four 
poems in “Poems 
| Brief and New,” 

including a larger 
U than are in any 
of Sir William 
Watson’s pre- 
vious volumes, 
certain poems 
akin to his early 
“Lute Player” and his later “ Ballad of Sammer- 
water,” others of an intimate personal sort, a few on 
national affairs, and some epigrams, mainly of the 
serious kind that he writes with such subtlety and 
delicacy of finish. The two collected editions of Sir 
William Watson’s Poems, and the Selected Poems, all 
published by the Bodley Head, are out of print, and 
the only collection available at the moment is the 
admirable selection of ‘‘ A Hundred Poems,” pub- 
lished recently by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Dr. John A. Hutton, 


“The Farington Diary ”’ is to run, I understand, 
to eight volumes and having read the fifth (which 
was published by Messrs. Hutchinson last month), I 
could wish that I might look forward to more than 
another three. Joseph Farington may not have been 
a great painter, but he was a great diarist. 


He was 
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keenly interested in himself, as a 
born diarist must be, but he was at 
least as keenly interested in every- 
body else about him—in what they 
were doing and saying; in their 
successes and failures, their small 
and large quarrels, their lives in 
public and private; he was an 
insatiable picker-up of gossip (and 
scandal, if there happened to be 
any) concerning them, and whatever 
he heard or saw went into his 
diary, generally with his own frank 
comments on it all, with a running Mr. 
record of larger current events 

and his comments on those. Nobody writing on 
the art, literature or general history of the last 
years of the eighteenth and early years of the 
nineteenth century can afford to overlook his in- 
valuable chronicle. He numbered all manner of 
politicians, artists, authors, and persons of import- 
ance in society among his friends and acquaintances, 
and the miscellaneous information he got from 
them is carefully added to whatever came within 
his personal experience. Being an artist himself, 
and a power in the Royal Academy, he was naturally 
preoccupied with everything that affected his own 
profession and its members, and here as in the 
earlier volumes, he has much to say of that extra- 
ordinary personality, Fuseli, of Benjamin West, 
most uninspired of P.R.A.’s, of Richard Westall, of 
J. M. W. Turner, Sir Robert Smirke, John Opie, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, George Dance, Benjamin Hay- 
don, John Hoppner, Wilkie, 
and many another painter 
and sculptor famous in his 
day, and some not so 
famous now as they used to 
be. ‘‘ I called,’ he writes, 
“on Collins Junr.” (the 
father of Wilkie Collins, as 
Mr. James Greig informs 
you in one of his watch- 
fully attendant foot-notes), 
“to see a whole length 
picture He was painting 
for the Exhibition, of the 
Hon. Mrs. Hare—very in- 
different. His Prices were 
in a frame.—Three quarters 
5 guineas—Kit cat 8 gs. 


Mr. Wilfred Thorley, 


whose new volume of 
Chariot,” has just 


A Londoner’s 


to tell him of it. The same slightly 
cynical, subacid touch is in his note 
on the sentimental attachments of 
the elderly Anna Seward, the 
“Swan of Lichfield,’ and gives 
piquancy to many of his entries. 
He had no high opinion of Words- 
worth, and on one occasion remarks 
that “‘in His Poetry He affects 
. a simplicity approaching puerility, 
while in Politics in which plain 
statement & deduction is alone 
required He assumes the reverse 
of it.” In 1808, he registers a 
conversation in the course of which 
Sir George Beaumont, Wordsworth’s friend, “ re- 
marked on the hard lot of Poets,—how little Milton 
got; & that Butler was starved :—He sd. Words- 
worth had not got £200 by all He has written,— 
and has lived upon {70 a year at Grasmere.” On 
another occasion, he tells you that Sir George 
“defended Wordsworth’s poems against the Edin- 
burgh reviewers & sd. Coleridge had supported 
that taste of simplicity which they condemned, and 
said that all men who write in a new & superior 
stile must create a people capable of fully relish- 
ing their beauties & that at present, prejudice and 
an established habit of admiring certain works 
prevents the works of Wordsworth from being duly 
appreciated.”’ You gather from a later conversa- 
tion that the “ certain works ”’ then admired which 
were responsible for the prevailing bad taste were 
Pope’s translation of Homer and Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets. ‘“ Sir George 
sd. to me That Wordsworth 
& Coleridge by living in a 
state of seclusion, might 
engender notions respecting 
matters of taste that would 
not be approved by the 
world.”” He has something 


oe 


to say of Coleridge's con- 


n by 


temptible’”’ conceit, and 
gives you glimpses. of 
Rogers, Sheridan, and, 


among others, this note on 
Hannah More’s ‘‘ Coelebs in 
Search of a Wife,’’ which 
was a “ best seller”’ in its 
day; “Called at Booth’s, 
Stationer, where I was 


Half length 15 gs. Whole informed of the extraordin- 
length 30 gs.—Two whole ary sale of the Novel, 
length in same _ picture PP as - Coelebs. The roth. edition 
50 gs—He did not seen is now selling. Cadell & 
conscious of the inferiority Photo by Sport & Mr. Albert enemies ana Davies are the publishers. 


of his painting.”” And you Mr. Edmund Candler. 
Mr. Candler’ 
may depend that Joseph is_reviewed 


i od and Tony Hewitt,” will be published th b 


The terms they made with 
Hannah More were, to give 
Her One Hundred guineas 
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for each edition that might be published, & that 
each edition shd. consist of not more than 750.” 

But there is no possibility of finding room for a 
tithe of the passages I have marked for quotation. 
Without Pepys’s quaintness of style and rich and 
roguish personality, Farington had much of his 
love of gossip and all his interest in contemporary 
life and his insatiable curiosity in the private affairs 
of his neighbours, so that to read him is like listen- 
ing to the easy, entertaining talk of a shrewdly 
observant man who has delved after the secrets of 
his enemies and his friends only that he might have 
the delight of giving them away. Mr. James Greig 
continues to prove himself the most careful and 
untiring of editors ; every person or incident men- 
tioned by Farington that has passed out of common 
knowledge is unfailingly and amply illuminated by 
his indispensable foot-notes. 


Of the five novels we have had from E. H. Young 
(Mrs. Daniell), I suppose that memorable, beautiful 
story, ‘‘ William,’ published last spring by Mr. 
Jonathan Cape, has been the most successful. Her 
two first, A Corn of Wheat” and Yonder,’’ were 
published by Messrs. Heinemann before the war ; 

.** Moor Fires,” by Mr. John Murray, in 1916. Until 
the end of the war (in which her husband was killed) 
she lived at Bristol, which is the Badstowe of her 
1922 novel, “‘The Bridge Dividing,” and of 
** William.” At present, Mrs. Daniell is engaged 
on a new novel in which some of the characters of 
** William ” will probably reappear, though it will 
not be in any way a sequel to that book. 


“Quince Alley,” a new novel by Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney, will be published by Messrs. Collins early 
next year. 


Photo by Bardwell Clarke, 
Perth, W.A. 


whose brilliant novel, “ Black Swans,” was recently published by 
Mr. Jonathan Cape. 


Miss M. L. Skinner, 


E. H. Young 
(Mrs. Daniell). 


A volume on “ Herman Melville,’ by John 
Freeman, is to be one of the new additions to 
Messrs Macmillan’s admirable Men of Letters series. 


On another page we review “ Lady” (Heine- 
mann), by Mr. Chris Massie—his first novel, but 
not by any means his first work in literature, He 
has written a good deal of verse, has done his share 
of reviewing, and has contributed short stories to 
the English Review and other magazines. In the 
war he served at the Front as one of “ Kitchener’s 
men,” and after he was demobilised, finding it 
impossible to settle down to journalistic or any 
other work, tramped the country, fraternising with 
many and various ‘“‘ knights of the road,” and find- 
ing them often kinder and more interesting than are 
men who live in more orthodox fashion. “ In 
spite of Jack London, that lovable egoist,” says 
Mr. Massie, “‘ my feeling is that ‘ the road’ is not 
exciting. The terrible thing about it is not that 
things happen to you, but that nothing happens to 
you. Between casual ward and casual ward there 
is nothing but the heartless landscape, mocking in 
summer and merciless in winter... and, of 
course, the People who Pass By. In some counties 
they will ‘ pinch’ you for asking for a match. In 
some villages the village constable will meet you 
on the outskirts, and most unpleasantly conduct 
you through it and out on to the highway again.” 
Among his most terrible experiences he counts 
“the nights spent destitute in London.” He 
broke his leg in an accident and was laid up for 
several weeks in an infirmary, and it was whilst 
lying in bed there he wrote his novel, “ Lady.” He 
has known the life and lived among the people he 
writes about in that story, and is too true a realist 
not to have mingled its native comedy and grace 
of sentiment with the pathos and suffering that 
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shadow the “tragic heart”’ of the town. It is a 
remarkable first novel, and I am not surprised to 
see that the critics are amply recognising its dramatic 
and unusual qualities. 


The new firm of Messrs. Alston Rivers will publish 
shortly ‘‘ Silent Dominion,” by Alec Stansbury, a 
novel whose interest centres on an exciting struggle 
for an oil concession in Soviet Russia. 


“‘ Simonetta Perkins,” a first novel by Mr. L. P. 
Hartley, author of that brilliant book of short 
stories, ‘“‘ Night Fears,” will be published im- 
mediately by Messrs. Putnam. 


“ Sir Algernon Methuen, Baronet. A memoir,” 
privately printed for Messrs. Methuen and distri- 
buted among his friends and business associates, 
contains a brief biography of Sir Algernon and some 
account of the well-known firm that he founded. 
After leaving Oxford, he opened a school of his own 
near Godalming, when he was twenty-five. While 
conducting his school, which steadily prospered, he 
wrote a number of educational books in Latin, 
Greek and French (twenty-six of which are still 
in circulation), and the constant demand for these 
prompting him to become also a publisher, in 1889, 
when he was thirty-three, he opened an office in 
Bury Street, near the British Museum. The first 
book issued by the new firm was Edna Lyall’s 
“‘ Derrick Vaughan, Novelist ’’; before long he had 
taken over the publishing of his own books, and in 
1892 made his first real coup with the “‘ Barrack- 
Room Ballads” of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose 
poetical work has ever since been published by his 
firm. The progress of the firm is briefly sketched, 
but the famous authors whose books now bear its 
imprint are too numerous to be catalogued. Sir 
Algernon had many interests outside his business ; 
these are touched on briefly, and the volume has, 
for frontispiece, an excellent reproduction of the 
marble portrait tablet, a gift from Lady Methuen, 
which was unveiled on September 22nd in the 
entrance hall of Messrs. Methuen’s premises in 
Essex Street, Strand. 


Mr. Stanley Paul is publishing immediately “* Mr. 
Papingay’s Ship,” a new story of fantasy and 
adventure for children by Marion St. John Webb, 
author of ‘“ The Littlest One.” The book will be 
illustrated by “ Robin.” 


Sir Alfred Robins has written a study of Parnell, 
with whom he was personally acquainted, and a 
first-hand account of the events that overshadowed 
the closing phase of his career, in ‘“‘ Parnell: The 
Last Five Years,” which will be published shortly 
by Mr. Thornton Butterworth. 


A further addition to the Augustan Books of 


Poetry (6d. each; Ernest Benn), edited by Dr. 
Edward Thompson, includes selections from the 
poems of G. K. Chesterton, J. C. Squire, Robert 
Graves, and John Freeman. Dr. Thompson has 
made his selections with admirable good judgment. 
Everybody cannot afford, especially in these times, 
to buy all the books of our living poets, and this 
series is doing an excellent work in making some of 
the best things they have written so cheaply 
accessible. I am glad to hear that the enterprise 
looks like being justified by its success ; if it were 
otherwise one would not readily believe again that 
there is a large poetry-loving public which is kept 
from indulging its taste by the price of present-day 
books. Three other new volumes in the series are 
devoted to poets of the past—to John Davidson, 
William Blake and Andrew Marvell. 


Messrs. Robert Holden, who recently published 
Mrs. C. A. Nicholson’s new novel, “‘ The Dancer’s 
Cat,” have reissued her earlier novel, “ Their 
Chosen People,”’ in their admirable Lyceum Library 
(3s. 6d.). They have included “‘ The Golden Arrow,” 
by Mrs. Mary Webb, in the same series, and are 
adding to it this month Mr. Holloway Horn’s “ On 
the Verandah.” 


In addition to all usual features, the Christmas 
Number of THE BookMAN will contain full-page 
portraits, from drawings, paintings or photographs, 
of Thomas Hardy, Arnold Bennett, A. E., Knut 
Hamsun, Robert Lynd, Albert Kinross, Cecil 
Roberts, A. A. Milne, Alice Hegan Rice, and other 
distinguished authors ; and articles on A. A. Milne, 
by St. John Adcock; “Herman Melville,” by 
Alfred Tresidder Sheppard; ‘‘ The Jeune Premier 
and Thomas Hardy,” by Rowland Grey; ‘ Knut 
Hamsun,” by Professor L. Aas; ‘“‘ The Secret- 
Sharers,” by Thomas Moult; ‘The Traveller 
Bor,” by Eugene Mason ; “ An Observer with the 
Grand Fleet,” by F. Britten Austin; “ Infinite 
Capacity,” by Edwin Pugh; ‘ Poetry and Verse,” 
by Katharine Tynan; ‘‘ Conrad’s Unlawful Soul,” 
by C. Henry Warren; ‘‘ The Heirs of Caxton,” by 
Frank Rutter; ‘“‘A Will-o’-the-wisp from the 
Steppes,” by Mary Webb; a hitherto unpublished 
sketch, ‘‘ Conversations,’ by Charlotte Bronté, etc. 

Among the numerous illustrations will be a port- 
folio of colour pictures by Kay Neilsen, and presenta- 
tion plates in colour by Elinor Brickdale, Charles 
Robinson, Lionel Edwards, Kitty Shannon, and full- 
page reproductions of drawings and paintings by 
many well-known artists. Last year’s Christmas 
BOoKMAN was, as usual, largely over-subscribed before 
the date of publication, and as owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining further supplies of the colour plates, 
the Number cannot be reprinted, readers are 
urgently advised to place their orders without 
delay. BOoKMAN. 
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Rew Books. 


KALEIDOSCOPICS.* 


If we may take this word, or make this word, and apply 
it to the art of Lord Riddell, it will stand very well for 
our impression of his latest book. Turn the kaleidoscope, 
and the pattern changes instantly; turn the pages of 
““More Things That Matter,” and the view is fresh, and 
fresh again. Also without straining the analogy, in the 
plaything of our childhood the new patterns were always 
pleasing and interesting ; so with this volume of essays. 

Slight in form, brief in number of pages, the essays are 
full of thought and abundant in humour—the right kind 
of humour, which consists rather in the light touch, the 
“ click”’ of an apt phrase, the little judicious story introduced 
at the right moment, rather than in any attempt to raise 
alaugh. Forty-one subjects are treated here, some personal, 
some abstract, some written round a book, others spon- 
taneous. Obviously not an easy volume to review properly, 
since no prolonged thesis is discussed, no weighty argument 
developed ; the best thing, therefore, is to give an impres- 
sion of its contents and its manner, and to whet the reader’s 
appetite—which may rightly be done, since the fare is 
good. 

To express a preference for any single essay in so varied 
a collection is unwise, because upon turning the pages 
once more, having written down our preference, we im- 
mediately want to revise it. ‘‘ Biographical Verbosity ” 
comes near the top, considering only the abstract type of 
paper; it has many acute observations. ‘‘ Modern 
biography,” says Lord Riddell, ‘‘ suffers from over-emphasis 
regarding well-known or comparatively trivial doings of 
the deceased, while too little attention is paid to the 
description of his personality. Years of preparation are 
required to produce a good biography. The biographer 
must mark down his victim, and stealthily stalk him to the 
grave, with a constant eye on post-mortem possibilities.” 
Our idea, after reading this little essay and those on Lord 
Balfour, Lord Haldane, General Smuts, ‘‘ Ford of the 
Ford”’ and Winston Churchill, is that when somebody 
now living suddenly thinks with alarm of the dreadfully 
dull books that may be written about him when he has 
gone, he should take precautionary measures at once 
by engaging Lord Riddell to produce a real and brilliant 
study. Readers would have no cause to complain of 
tedium or stodginess or adulation—the blots on so many 
life-stories in print. 

In a very illuminating essay entitled ‘‘ Is Britain a Back 
Number ?”’ we find the record of our country in science, 
in engineering and in medical discovery—chiefly these, for 
the author is dubious, as are we, about art and music— 
so well told that it may rank as one of the best things in 
the book ; spot-lighted, here and there, by the racy touch 
which is one of the “ things that matter’ in this type of 
literature. “‘ If it were not for golf imported from Scot- 
land by Scotsmen,”’ we read, ‘‘ half America’s business men 
would long ago have died of dyspepsia, and the other half 
would either be in lunatic asylums or divorced for irrita- 
bility.” Tribute is rightly paid to the work of wireless 
investigators, to men such as Sir Charles Parsons and, 
ranging farther still, to Watt, Murdoch, Kelvin and Fara- 
day ; but we might suggest to Lord Riddell that ‘‘ enormous 
electric light stations” are now becoming out of date. 
Most of our big super-stations and many of the municipal 
electricity works are now supplying an industrial power 
and domestic heating demand that is growing with remark- 
able rapidity. 

Concluding, we mention titles only. ‘‘ Groping for the 
Mind,”. Balance-Sheet English,’ ‘‘ Problems of the 
Future,” “‘ Protecting Posterity,’”’ ‘‘ The Real Karl Marx,” 
“Mysteries of the Law,” ‘Cupid Asks some Serious 


*}“‘ More Things That Matter.” By Lord Riddell. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 7 


Questions’’: are not these in themselves, without further 
comment, enough to set readers in a “ dither ” of curiosity ? 
Enough said: we have thoroughly enjoyed and profited 
by this excellent, robust, racy book of ideas, and others 
must do the same as soon as possible. 


L. RANDELL. 


A MAKER OF BEAUTY.* 


However you may define beauty, a fairly useful test 
is its power to radiate pure and abiding joy without loss 
and to infinity—joy which it is not less blessed to give than 
to receive. This is the feeling that I found uppermost in 
reading Constantin Stanislavsky’s ‘‘ My Life in Art.” It 
is a book of which every page is illumined by the delight 
that this great apostle of high ideals in the art of the stage 
has found in a life-work which is not finished yet. Even 
if it were, M. Stanislavsky might be well content in the 
achievements of the world-famous Moscow Art Theatre, of 
which he more than anyone else was the creator. 

We are apt to think of the Russian temperament as 
characteristically melancholy. Perhaps it is so. The 
ordeals through which Russia has passed would certainly 
justify the mood! Through the eyes of Dostoievsky, of 
Gorki, of Tchekov one sees a people permeated with tragic 
consciousness, apparently incapable of a sense of laughter 
without tears. But there is another side to the shield. 
There is among Russia's artists the eternal consolation of 
this passionate joy in beauty—a joy which our more 
objective optimism so often misses. One finds it in the 
“‘Chauve Souris ’’—which, by the way, M. Stanislavsky 
himself helped to ‘‘ discover.’’ It was he who brought 
Nikita Balieff, his poet-dramatist colleague Nikolai 

* “ My Lifein Art.” By Constantin Stanislavsky. Translated 


from the Russian by J. J. Robbins, with illustrations. 3os. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 


StanislavsKy as Gaiev in 
“The Cherry Orchard.” 

From “ My Life in Art.” By Constantin Stanislavsky 
(Geoffrey Bles). 
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Tarassov and their wonderful company out from a “‘ poor 
cellar ’’ in the ‘‘ house of Pertesev, near the Temple of the 
Saviour,’’ and gave them the hospitality of his own theatre. 
Many people have been trying lately to guess what is the 
“secret ’’ of the ‘‘ Chauve Souris.’”” What else is it but this 
joy in beauty—beauty of all kinds, grave and gay, bright- 
ness and shadow—and the willing sacrifice of everything 
to its creation ? 

So too with Tchekov who, because he lashed with his 
satire the moodiness of some of his countrymen, is looked 
upon by so many over here as if he had been in himself 
a doleful fellow. Any spirit more joyous than the Tchekov 
whom we encounter in these pages—dying man though he 
was—it would be difficult to imagine. He seems to have 
been always laughing—a never-failing inspirer of gaiety 
and happy pranks among his comrades. ‘‘ Listen, I am 
not a dramatist, I am a doctor,’’ he would say, and pull 
out with a merry flourish the ‘‘ three copecks ’’ he pretended 
to have made by his plays. The journey to the Crimea, 
which the entire company made to visit Tchekov in his 
retreat there, is recounted in a way that makes you feel 
in every line an atmosphere that is all sunshine, high 
spirits and spring-time gladness. 

But beneath everything lies the passionate and un- 
deterrable pursuit of beauty in art. The Moscow Art 
Theatre was not made by picnics, but by determined and 
unflagging work. All who are endeavouring for nobler 
things will be helped by reading M. Stanislavsky’s story 
of the struggles, hardships, abuse, disappointments and 
ultimate triumph that came to the little enterprise upon 
which he and M. Nemirovich-Danchenko started together, 
with a converted barn for rehearsal-room and amidst every 
sort of discomfort. There were days of unceasing labour 
and nights of eager planning. It is good to remember 
that the effect of what was originally such a precarious 
little effort is now felt wherever there is a ‘‘ community ” 
or repertory theatre, or theatre of any sort whose aim is 
something else than the mere attraction of money to the 
coffer. 

One need not pretend that there had been no immediate 
precedent for clean and high-minded and dignified art 
upon the stage in Moscow itself. M. Stanislavsky confesses 
that very many of his ideas were due to the advice of his 
admitted master, Mikhail Shtchepkin, of the Moscow 
Little Theatre. Shtchepkin’s good counsel to actors, 
given here in full from his letters, deserves to be hung up 
in letters of gold in every actor’s dressing-room. But it 
was Stanislavsky who translated it into definite and 
conscious fulfilment. The main rules upon which the two 
young adventurers determined, after a conference of 
fifteen hours, finishing at three o’clock in the morning— 
rules from which they never swerved—were : 


There are no small parts; there are only small actors. 

One must love art and not oneself in art. 

To-day Hamlet, to-morrow supernumerary ; but even as a 
supernumerary you must become an artist. 

The poet, the actor, the artist, the tailor, the stage-hand, 
serve one goal, which is placed by the poet in the very basis of 
his play. 

All disobedience to the creative life of the theatre is a crime. 

Lateness, laziness, caprice, hysterics, bad character, ignorance 
of the role, the necessity of repeating anything twice, are all 
equally harmful to our enterprise, and must be rooted out. 


Together with these stern laws they laid down others 
connected with the dignity of the theatre. There was to be 
no tawdry decoration, no dirt, no “ ridiculous theatricality,” 
no “ miserable attempt at luxury,’’ no canvas doors, no 
trashy orchestral overtures. They set out in a word to 
turn ‘‘a stable into a temple.’’ Then there was the 
technique of the acting itself, for which M. Stanislavsky 
gradually evolved a ‘“‘ system.’”’ Not only must the team- 
work be selfless in its sacrifice, but the acting must be 
** spiritual,’”’ avoiding mere muscular and physical emotion. 
There must be always one aim in view—that of creative 
truth. 

Not always did success reward these noble purposes ; 
but the arrival of Tchekov as a dramatist vindicated them 
in the end. We can understand now how it was that 


Tchekov became possible! Incidentally one is entertained 
by all sorts of delightful stories and sketches not only of 
Tolstoy, with his gigantic personality and searching but 
kindly eyes, of Gorky, of Tchekov himself and other 
Russian great ones, but of friends of differing blood—of 
opera-stars like Adelina Patti, whom M. Stanislavsky, the 
son of a well-to-do merchant, was able to hear and worship 
in boyhood days; of Rossi and Salvini, of Maeterlinck 
and, not least, of Gordon Craig, who arrived to produce 
“Hamlet’”’ ‘without a cent’’ but ‘stayed at the 
best hotel.’’ His famous device of screens for decoration 
occasioned endless trouble. One is reminded by Gordon 
Craig’s presence there, that the old Lyceum, where Craig 
learnt so much, had long before been turned by a great 
pioneer into a ‘‘temple’’ of art. Here much the same rules 
were observed as M. Stanislavsky envisaged for his enter- 
prise, though Shakespeare seemed in those days to call for 
larger treatment, and the “ intimate’ theatre was yet to 
come. There was the germ even of this possibly in Tom 
Robertson ; but Stanislavsky’s honour need be none the 
less. 

One may regret by the way that the translation has 
been done into a language which may be American, but is 
certainly not always English. Words like ‘‘ hokum”’ jar. 
Otherwise this Life is in itself a beautiful and altogether 
welcome work of art. 

S. R. LittLEwoop. 


FRANK SWINNERTON’S NEW NOVEL.* 


The vague unsatisfactoriness that puzzles one about so 
much clever, stimulating modern fiction becomes under- 
standable when one returns to a novelist who has the root 
of the matter in him—who realises, among other things, 
that it is the mysteries of the heart that count for most in 
the long run, and not the tangles of the brain. Mr. Swinner- 
ton is in this respect a novelist whom one approaches 
without any quivering doubts, with a sense of assurance, 
which is confirmed on the first page, that reality is his 
business, and that he will allow no disconcerting theory to 
stand between him and that purpose. Yet he is a realist 
who upsets all definitions of realism in fiction. His skill 
in depicting the characters of insignificant people dwelling 
in mean streets, and in making them appear, truthfully, 
and without the least suspicion of romantic idealisation, 
both significant and rich in the homespun fabric of their 
lives, is almost uncanny. The world which he describes is 
frighteningly real, yet it does not depress. It is a “‘ frowsy 
and frowsty’’ world, peopled with tired, shabby clerks, 
anemic girl typists, bounders and cads, more sinned against 
by their circumstances than sinning; yet the beatitudes 
shine forth at the same points of human conduct as they 
would in a clean, utopian, super-educated world. 

It is this fact that makes the characters in ‘‘ The Elder 
Sister,’’ with their pitiful snatches at happiness and their 
tortured consciences, more poignant in their appeal than 
they would have been if Mr. Swinnerton had pretended, 
which he will not, that things are otherwise than they are, 
both inside and outside the human soul. One realises that 
Mortimer, the one man in the story who has both courage 
and passion, is nevertheless a pretty poor specimen of 
huinznity, lacking in enterprise and any sort of flair, 
furtive even in his passion and warped even in his courage. 
Of the two sisters who attract him he marries Anne when 
Vera seemed, for the time being, to fail him; and when 
Anne does definitely fail him he steals back to Vera. Having 
snatched happiness he would have been willing to return to 
Anne had not fatherhood impelled him to a final burst‘of 
courage. If there is any fault in Mr. Swinnerton’s working 
out of this situation it is that one is not convinced of lasting 
happiness for Mortimer and Vera—they are too warped 
and embittered by life—but the brief passage of their 
stolen passion is rich in beauty. Mr. Swinnerton has done 
nothing finer since ‘‘ Nocturne” than this study of the 


* “The Elder Sister.’ By Frank Swinnerton. 7s.” 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 
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two kinds of love, differing in quality but not in intensity, 
which Anne and Vera respectively lavish upon the one 
lover possible to either of them; and his minor characters, 
“Dad ”’ with his passion for insurance obliterating all other 
interests, the lean and hungry Mr. Harrow, master of 
hardware and amateur in love, and the affable, philandering 
Mr. Sims, with his Oxford manner veiling a caddish soul, 
are memorable portraits. E. V. OpLe. 


MIND AND MATTER.* 


Mr Joad appears to be turning out difficult books with 
remarkable ease. He plays with the eternal verities as 
Cinquevalli used to play with billiard balls, though perhaps 
without that artist’s sense of fun. True, the eternal 
verities are not funny ; but then neither are billiard balls. 
In the present volume of little more than a hundred and 
fifty pages, Mr. Joad boldly tries to present a view of the 
relations (if any) between mind and matter without resort 
to technical terms. He begins by a presentation of the 
materialistic doctrines of the nineteenth century—that 
happy period in which the bed-rock of security in com- 
merce, government, science and thought seemed to have 
been reached—and he shows how modern research has 
reduced solid Victorian matter, if not to thin air, then to thin 
hydrogen and thinner electrons. Mr. Joad proves, in 
clear terms, that mind is not just a function or form of 
matter. 

He next turns to the opposite view. The Victorian 
materialists had said that there was nothing but matter. 
Earlier philosophers—idealists (or better, ‘‘.ideaists ’’)— 
had said that there was nothing but ideas, or mind. 
Later philosophers have said something rather similar, 
though leaving us doubtful whether they meant quite 
what their predecessors had said. Also, some appear 
uncertain whether this mind is, so to speak, completely 
communistic or completely individualistic. Mr. Joad 
gives good clear reasons for thinking that pure “‘ideaism”’ 
is, like pure materialism, unable to explain the universe 
in a satisfactory way. Indeed he believes that complete 
“‘ oneness ’’ of any sort cannot explain the universe. 

Having disposed of the mechanistic view and the “ idea- 
istic’’ view, he passes to more modern doctrines, and 
introduces the reader to current psychology as it is under- 
stood by such various philosophers as Freud, Rivers and 
Bertrand Russell. He concludes by stating certain views 
of his own. Mr. Joad has attempted an almost impossible 
task, and has almost succeeded. We cannot tell the 
extent of his success till we know what amount or kind of 
education he postulates in his readers. So we will conclude 
with appropriate profundity by saying that the people 
who are likely to read a book of this kind are likely to be 
able to read this one. 

G. S. 


MERE MORTALS.? 


The study of human conduct—always of surpassing 
interest—shows some signs of being investigated from a 
scientific point of view. The descriptive methods adopted 
by the novelist—and for the most part by the historian 
also—have, however, a very firm hold. They are more 
picturesque and, what is even more important, less laborious ! 
A very slight consideration of the results so far obtained 
will lead us to the conclusion, however, that such 
methods are singularly unproductive. Even so it is likely 
that any attempt to upset this tradition will meet with 
strenuous opposition. The endeavour to shift the accent 
in dualism from “‘ mind ”’ to “‘ matter ’’ is usually a thank- 
less task, and anyone who attempts it is liable to be met 
with cries of ‘‘ materialist,’’ uttered in no complimentary 
manner—almost as if the perpetrator of this enormity 


had disparaged the law and the prophets! In spite, 
* Mind and Matter.”” ByC.E.M. Joad. 4s.6d. (Nisbet.) 
¢ ‘‘ Mere Mortals: Medico-Historical Essays.’’ By C. Mac- 


Laurin, M.B., F.R.C.S.E. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Queen Elizabeth. 


From the portrait said to be by Zuccaro, in the possession ot 
Miss Gwen John. 


From “Mere Mortals.” By C. MacLaurin (Jonathan Cape). 


however, of commonly accepted beliefs there is an increasing 
tendency to regard mental processes and all that they give 
rise to not as something extra-natural but as themselves 
part of the ordinary scheme of things and as subject, 
therefore, to the laws by which these are governed. In 
the last resort the problem is one of physiology or, when 
there is disorder, of pathology. ae 

If this is accepted there cannot—must not—be any 
limit to its applicability. It is no use saying that such 
and such a one is a genius—in literature, in art, in politics— 
and that, therefore, he is not amenable to these ordinary 
physical rules. There is no practical warrant for any- 
such discrimination: it can only be based upon a senti-~ 
mental objection. From such sentimentality Dr. Mac- 
Laurin may certainly be acquitted. In this volume, as in 
his previous one, ‘“‘ Post Mortem,’”’ he demonstrates how: 
fallible is the mechanism which actuates mankind—even. 
in prominent examples of the species. In doing this he. 
carries on the good work done in this direction by such. 
writers as Maudsley, Cabanés, Ireland and Gould, to name 
a few of those who have given much time and patient 
research to elucidating pathological biography. It is no 
easy task, for biographers—and even to a greater extent 
autobiographers—have neglected to set down a sufficient. 
amount of evidence to enable accurate diagnoses to be- 
made. Even where the attempt was made, knowledge of 
disease processes was so limited that important factors 
were overlooked. Dr. MacLaurin, realising the difficulty, 
begs his readers ‘“‘ not to accept as diagnoses what are 
sheer speculations.’’ Granted that some of them are 
speculative, this need not necessarily detract from the 
interest of the facts adduced; and it may with certainty 
be stated that Dr. MacLaurin has produced a most enter- 
taining and instructive volume. 

It is not possible here to discuss at any length the various 
essays. They cover historically a great deal of ground : 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary Tudor, James I, Charles I and 
Charles II, Ivan the Terrible, Frederick the Great, Henri 
Quatre : then we have studies of Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, 
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Spinoza, Henry Fielding, Dr. Johnson, Luther; these, 
and others, demonstrate that Dr. MacLaurin has cast 
his net widely. As we read we are impressed by the 
reactions which various physical disorders render inevitable. 
Consider the syphilis from which Henry VIII almost 
indubitably suffered: ‘‘ the general atmosphere of lust, 
obscenity, grandiose ideas such as were noticed by Luther, 
and violence combined with cowardice, especially about 
disease, is all very typical ’”’ of that disorder. Poor little 

Edward VI apparently got this evil heritage from ‘his 
dreadful father; as did also Mary Tudor. King James I 
was a ‘walking pathological museum’’; prominent 
characteristics of Frederick the Great were filth and glut- 
tony. Schopenhauer was a syphilitic: ‘‘ his opinions about 
women were merely an instance of the utterly degrading 
effect ’’ of this. 

Dr. MacLaurin is on safer ground when he is discussing 
ordinary physical disorders than when he is interpreting 
the psychological signification. There is more than a 
suggestion that he has been influenced by the pseudo- 
scientific theories of the psycho-analytic school. This is 
not the place to enter upon a discussion of those theories : 
but it seems that those who adopt them hardly realise the 
implications of the ‘‘ unconscious.” In the last resort that 
mysterious and apparently metaphysical realm is really 
mechanistic. 

‘For example Dr. MacLaurin thinks that Samuel 
Johnson’s “‘ frightful jerkings and grimaces, roarings and 
puffings, may possibly be traced back to that one moment 
of nervous tension when he felt himself a little boy, the 
observed of all observers, waiting to be touched” by 
Queen Anne for scrofula: they “took their origin in 
unconscious memory of some affront to his childish mascu- 
linity.”” James I suffered from ‘‘ somewhat neurotic 
troubles,’’ and these should be attributed to “ his uncon- 
scious infantile disgust’’ at a drunken wet-nurse. That 
these factors had any influence at all is quite hypothetical : 
and if they had it would only go to prove that some indivi- 
duals are so unstable that trivial occurrences such as these 
may have an absurdly disproportional effect. It is the 
inherent instability which is the important factor. 

In regard to Nietzsche, Dr. MacLaurin comes to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ probably the disease from which he 
suffered was what we now call migraine or “‘ sick headache.”’ 
Possibly he did ; but the evidence is not conclusive. What 
he did almost indubitably suffer from was a disorder well 
known to alienists and described as manic-depressive 
insanity. Dr. MacLaurin mentions this disorder in another 
connection, so it is strange that he has not seen how 
applicable the label is to Nietzsche’s mental trouble. It 
certainly was not general paralysis as some have suggested. 

Nevertheless this is an extremely interesting and sugges- 
tive book; one that should be read by medical men as 
well as by laymen—particularly perhaps by the latter. 
Delving into the physical and mental ailments of well- 
known people is apt to be regarded as offensive, impertinent 
and utterly without value. True, in appraising the value 
of, for example, some literary product, we may adopt an 
arbitrary and academic standard. But if we are to under- 
stand it fully in relationship to the producer, then no 
facts are irrelevant however trivial they may appear to be 
to the uninstructed. If then to understand all is not to 
pardon all—and it very often is not—still, it is something 
to be able to understand ! 

HUBERT J. NORMAN, 


BEYOND LIFE.* 


Two of the three volumes in the present list are 
posthumously published, and the third is one which the 
author would assuredly die happy to know that the world 
was to be reminded of him by it hereafter. Therefore it 


* “‘Cornish Granite.” By Lord Courtney of Penwith. 
Selected by E. C. M. Stewart and E. Satterthwaite, with an 
Introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 6s. net. (Leonard 
Parsons.)—‘‘ Emotion in Art.’’ By Sir Claude Phillips. net. 
(Heinemann.)—“ Beyond Life.” By James Branch Cabell. 
7s. 6d. net. (Bodley Head.) 


hardly matters that he has preferred to publish it in his 
lifetime. ‘‘ Beyond Life’’ is well worthy of being a 
posthumous work anyhow, and not only because of its 
suitability in the small affair of a title. 

The personality of the authors of ‘‘ Cornish Granite ” 
and “‘ Emotion in Art”’ lives after them; and one feels 
while reading these admirably edited collections that 
nothing essential of their literary work has been interred 
with their bones. In a manly and modest introduction 
to the little anthology of writings by Lord Courtney of 
Penwith, his fellow-Cornishman, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
pays tribute to that fine Radical’s natural greatness 
of character, and the writings which succeed it are an 
amplification of the opinion. 

He is revealed by them as a thinker not far from great- 
ness in ideas also, except when he comes to consider such 
advanced philosophies as that of Socialism—a rock on 
which so much greatness comes to grief. Lord Courtney 
stumbled at what Socialists themselves would regard as a 
merely elementary difficulty, but which he characterised 
as ‘“‘the greatest difficulty of organised Socialism.” A 
passage from the essay in which the subject is discussed 
may be worth quoting because it admirably exhibits the 
author’s argumentative and yet dignified style : 

‘‘The moral obstacles are overcome ; the common good is 
the paramount aim of all; but where is the brain to order, 
direct, modify, control the working of the great machine? It 
is just possible to believe, looking back on the past, that some 
of the greatest discoveries would, with more or less hindrance, 
obtain acceptance—the application of steam power, the economic 
use of electricity, the introduction of running lines of iron or 
steel—though it must be remembered that each of these would 
have had to overcome the lethargy of a national board, instead 
of first obtaining the support of a few, and then, through the 
force of demonstrated fact, the acceptance of the many. 

‘** But it must be remembered that the progress of industrial 
improvement has depended, and must depend, upon the 
continuously increasing introduction of alterations, many of 
them apparently minute, which have cumulatively abridged 
the labour and economised the time of industrial process. The 


socialised community would be a slowly moving, if not stagnant 
organism.” 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch nevertheless applies the best 
touchstone to all that Courtney wrote, when he declares 
him to be “a good man, strong in many ways, but above 
all a valiant advocate of peace through justice, reason and 
good will among the nations.’’ This suggests (and indeed 
actually means) a breadth of interests in which art and 
letters can only hope to have a narrow representation. Sir 
Claude Phillips’s interests, on the other hand, are exclusively 
artistic. He was the critic of painting for the Daily Tele- 
graph from 1898 to the time he passed away last year. 
“Emotion in Art ’’ is a selection of his most typical articles, 
and they deal with a fine variety of subjects. 

“The Quality of Emotion in Modern Art,” ‘‘ What the 
Brush Cannot Paint” and ‘‘ Great Painters by Them- 
selves ’’ are three most excellent examples. Then come a 
series on Children, Spring, Joy, Music, Dancing, Love, 
Death and the Sublime as subjects for the painter, and 
how they have been treated by painters in the past. 
Delectable subjects! ... Sir Claude writes sensibly, 
thoughtfully and sympathetically, and his attitude to art 
is conveyed in the following passage from his enthusiastic 
essay on Richard Wagner : 


““ Some of the most exquisite enjoyments that poetry and the 
plastic arts afford to those who are open to their influence are 
contained in the happy moments in which they join hands, and 
joining, are married to music, as the chief factor and exponent, 
to produce a whole, the beauty, the power to impress of which 
is not to be accounted for even by the beauty, the imaginative 
power of the component parts taken singly.” 


Mr. James Branch Cabell, I need hardly explain, is not 
without honour already on his own side of the Atlantic. 
But English readers, for all Mr. Hugh Walpole’s enthusiasm, 
found little to their liking in the novel by which he was 
first introduced to this country, and their prejudice (they 
found the book distastefully reminiscent of Rabelais, there- 
fore tedious) is taking time to live down. However, 
“ Figures of Earth,’”’ his delicious ‘“‘ comedy of appear- 
ances,’’ did much to help him into the considerable place his 
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transatlantic admirers (and Mr. Walpole) claim for him, 
and ‘“‘ Beyond Life ’’ will do more. 

Very different in conception from his earlier books is 
“ Beyond Life.’’ It is a volume of essays, and after read- 
ing it one feels that the author might, if he so wished, step 
into the vacancy created by the loss of Anatole France. 
For Mr. Cabell is a new master of irony, a spendthrift of 
romantic wit, and withal human and charming. In the 
space of ten essays he offers us a complete philosophy of 
life—or rather beyond life, for he is incorrigible in his 
romanticism, and romance for him is 

““ The expression of an attitude which views life with profound 
distrust, as a business of exceeding dullness and of very little 
worth ; and which therefore seeks for beauty by an abandon- 
ment of the facts of living. Beauty, and indeed all the 
fine things which you desiderate in literature—and in your 


personal existence, I suspect—are nowhere obtainable save in 
imagination.” 


Astutely putting his views into the mouth of one John 
Charteris, at whose feet he is supposed to be sitting, Mr. 
Cabell is able to speak freely about contemporary events 
and persons, and we are consequently being regaled on 
every other page with a beautifully devastating and some- 
times outrageous estimate that contributes great spice to 
the general wisdom and sanity. Thus he defines the 
Saturday Evening Post as a widely circulated advertising 
medium which prints considerable fiction, and “ the most 
popular author typewriting to-day is Mr. Harold Bell 
Wright.’’ Also he says some fine things about Dickens, 
religion and love. 

Only now and then does “ John Charteris ’’ betray his 
exclusiveness, his failure to keep abreast of developments 
outside his study windows. He finds nothing unreasonable 
for example in “ the irrationality of patriotism ’’ because : 


“* Getting nourishment from mother earth, that soil whereon 
our cattle graze goes steadily to the making of plants, and thence 
becomes incarnate in our bodies ; until we ourselves seem but a 
many agglutinate and animated particles of that land we love, 
with such partiality as we may not rouse toward those cool 
abstractions, equity and logic, but reserve for our corporal kin. 
For in battling for the honour of one’s birthplace each hand is 
lifted in defence, not merely of opinions, but of the very field in 
which it once was dust.” 


The logical conclusion of all this argument escapes the 
man who makes it, simply because he is unaware that 
economic necessity has forced us to feed ourselves almost 
entirely on plants and cattle reared on some other “ coign 
of earth’ than that which we cherish as our first heritage. 
Still, the virtues we happen to be searching for in ‘‘ Beyond 
Life,’’ as in ‘“‘ Cornish Granite and Emotion in Art,” 
are literary, and one’s appreciation is consequently indepen- 
dent of the soundness or other- 
wise of arguments about other 
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things and about. 
Tuomas Movwtt. 


THE FLYING CARPET.* 


Christmas books are beginning 
to crowd in upon us, and among 
the earliest is ‘‘ The Flying Carpet ”’ 
—an excellent miscellany of stories, 
poems and pictures by thirty-eight 
distinguished authors and artists. 
I turned first of all to the story 
by Sir James Barrie, “ Neil and 
Tintinnabulum,” for a new story 
from his pen nowadays is as rare 
as it is welcome, and this is the 
sort of story that makes you wish 
he would give us more. I am not 
going to attempt to retell it; no 
summary of mine could reproduce 
its charm and its fragrance. 
Described as ‘“‘an interlude for 

* “The Flying Carpet.” Designed 
by Cynthia Asquith. 6s. (Partridge.) 


parents,” it is the story of a boy, a delightfully 
natural, human boy, the growth of his character, the 
changes that manifest themselves in it with the passing 
of time, his scrapes and escapades, his little vanities and 
shy affection, the whole heart and life of him and his 
relations with his understanding, equally reticent guardian. 
It has the true Barrie touch throughout, the quaintness, 
fantasy, subtle insight, elusive tenderness that are the 
secret of Barrie’s genius. If there were nothing else in 
the book this would make it well worth its money; but 
there is much else, and much that is too good not to be 
enlarged upon, but I have used so much of my space that 
I must content myself with a catalogue. Here is an 
exquisite poem of a dog by Thomas Hardy, which will 
appeal to all dog-lovers; stories that bring their own 
sufficient recommendation with them by Clemence Dane, 
Walter de la Mare, Cynthia Asquith, Denis Mackail, Ade- 
laide Phillpotts, and others, including a Doctor Doolittle 
story by Hugh Lofting; charming and characteristic 
lyrics by Alfred Noyes and W. H. Davies; whimsical 
ballads and poems by Sir Henry Newbolt, G. K. Chesterton, 
Hilaire Belloc and Herbert Asquith, to say nothing of 
more, of which more ought to be said. And for the pic- 
tures there is a capital frontispiece in colour by Harold 
Earnshaw, and more drawings in black-and-white than I 
have stopped to count by such artists as Mabel Lucie 
Attwell, H. M. Brock, Daphne Jerrold, George Morrow, 
T. Heath Robinson, Ernest Shepard. One need be no 
prophet to foretell that ‘‘ The Flying Carpet” will be 
one of this season’s most popular gift-books. 
R. 


THE WITCH.* 


It is only within recent years that the study of witch- 
craft has emerged from the superstitious into the scientific. 
But folklore remains as full of imagery as a fairy tale, and 
religious misconception continues to present an equally 
baffling problem to modern credulity. And, in consequence, 
lost in tradition and misrepresented by theology, the 
witch has remained like the haunted room, a subject for 
winter evenings round a fire of logs. 

To put the matter bluntly, the whole theory and 
practice of witchcraft is so enmeshed with incredible 
assumptions of the Satanic presence, and the serious belief 
in sorcery is so perplexing to contemporary mentality that 
historians have evaded what was far more illuminating as a 


* “ Witchcraft and the Black Art.” By J. W. Wickwar. 
8s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
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reflection of the medizval mind than the Hundred Years’ 
War (which signified no more and no less than sacked towns 
and marching armies), while the Church to-day masks a 
sense of bewilderment with discretion regarding its pro- 
genitors, and literature is frankly delighted at the prospect 
of somuch dramatic human emotion on the thin edge of 
frightful calamity. 

Consequently the writer on witchcraft must face as a 
wital point upon which he must form a definite conclusion, 
the supremely important question of the authenticity of 
the witch. Was it all a delusion, or was it an incredible 
fact that a spiritual war was waged upon a physical plane ? 

In the Middle Ages the belief in sorcery was as genuine 
as belief in wireless to-day, and the fundamentals of witch- 
craft explained by a medieval burgher would, upon the 
whole, be probably more intelligible to a visitor from Mars 
than my own rambling and futile description of electricity. 
But belief in the witch as anything beyond a delusion 
declined between the eighteenth and mid-nineteenth cen- 
turies. The antics of the supernatural on earth ceased 
to be a commonplace and became a legend. But as a 
reaction there emerged for the first time a literary and 
philosophical curiosity regarding the real explanation of 
the witch. If the Scots Kirk sincerely believed the witch 
was Satan’s retainer, did she in her turn accept the charge ? 
Were both sides the tragic playthings of a most awful 
game? Here does science probe superstition. Modern 
thinkers such as Miss Murray in her invaluable ‘‘ The 
Witch Cult in Western Europe” clearly prove that the 
witch was a genuine adherent of the old worship of Diana, 
on to which the medieval Church grafted Satan for con- 
temporary enlightenment. The worship of Nature and the 
ancient rites familiar in all primitive society are, in conse- 
quence, the simple explanation of witchcraft. The omens, the 
secrecy, the power of the evil eye and the evil thought— 
here is the influence of psychology working upon minds 
quaking in superstition. Where the witch believed in 
her spells, and the cottager in the power of her spells, 
there was no need for poison or the Devil. This survival 
of old pagan customs is admirably demonstrated in Karl 
Pearson’s ‘‘ Chances of Death,’’ and the attitude of the 
Inquisition towards such rites in Turberville’s ‘‘ Medieval 
Heresy and the Inquisition.” 

Mr. Wickwar writes with a pleasant but disappointing 
irrelevancy upon a subject which one had hoped deserved 
a more advanced and progressive treatment. If it is 
witch stories the public want, then what better than those 
wonderful and accurate tales of Mrs. Linton? If it is a 
study of folklore as a key to witchcraft, then there is stilla 
field for an excellent treatise. If it is witchcraft and 
medicine, the subject is practically untouched. If it is 
the Church and the witch, Mr. Wickwar will learn that 
whereas that bugbear of the Protestant, the Inquisition, 
tortured for conversion, the Scots minister tortured for 
execution. The distinction is important. 

Into this small book unsupported by a bibliography he has 
poured a great deal that is interesting, but the actual 
impression left with the reader unacquainted with modern 
research must be one of bewilderment coloured by a very 
natural sense of scepticism in the witch as an actual historical 
personage and not an entertaining bogey. 


FREDERICK WATSON. 


GENERAL MAURICE ON 
GENERAL LEE.* 


The distinction in Cassio’s mind between ‘“‘ souls must 
be saved . . . and souls must not be saved ’’ was not more 
clear cut than that which separates the man who can read 
with advantage military maps and plans and the man who 
cannot. Most of us are able, with some little effort, to 
make out the dispositions of troops in the charts that 
illustrate Creasy’s ‘‘ Decisive Battles of the World.” But 
when it comes to following Napoleon’s campaigns or 


* “ Robert E.-Lee, the Soldier.” By Major-General Sir 
Frederick Maurice. 15s. (Constable.) 


working through Napier’s history of the Peninsular War we 
soon get fogged and lose our way. No civilian indeed, or 
rather no civilian who lacks practical experience of the 
military art, seems able to get a clear view of an old or 
modern battle-field. I am speaking, of course, of the readers 
not of the writers of history; though I remember that 
Gibbon claims that ‘‘ the captain of the Hampshire grena- 
diers has not been useless to the historian of the Roman 
Empire.” 

It is then the lack of this geometrical imagination that 
has detracted from my full enjoyment of Major-General 
Maurice’s study of the strategy and tactics of the famous 
Confederate commander, Robert Lee, who by the way, 
strangely enough, was a non-smoker and a non-drinker. 

The author seems to condescend too little to the inexpert 
reader. I found the maps too small and undetailed ; while 
the strict isolation of Lee’s operations from the other battles 
of the American Civil War made the narrative appear too 
assumptive and too condensed. I wanted in fact the 
whole description, pictorial and verbal, well diluted. 
“ Proof ’’ stuff of this sort, I said to myself, is all very well 
served out to professional soldiers at a staff college ; but 
it is too strong for civilians. 

But though I could not reach “ the height of this great 
argument,’ I approached it near enough to realise that, 
weighed by a reader of the requisite imagination, General 
Maurice’s economy of phrase is bound up with and is 
probably responsible for his lucidity of narration. In any 
case, it is of rare value when the author comes to make his 
reasoned estimate of Lee’s qualities as a general. He finds 
Lee nearly always a great strategist, a man who could 
visualise, as Wellington used to say, ‘“‘ what was going on 
on the other side of the hill.’’. He reckons him too a brilliant 
tactician, as long as he could rely on a loyal and sympathetic 
lieutenant like ‘‘ Stonewall ’’ Jackson and a dashing cavalry 
leader like Stuart. When, however, he had to depend on 
the co-operation of such a subordinate as General Long- 
street, who hated taking the offensive and with difficulty 
could be made to move at all, instead of giving him signed 
orders and insisting on his carrying them out, he com- 
mitted the fatal error of allowing him to make his own 
dispositions and to choose his own time for attack. This 
readiness to make too great an allowance for the suscepti- 
bilities of his officers was perhaps, however, the necessary 
but unfortunate complement of Lee’s supreme quality as 
a commander, his almost uncanny ability for reading the 
mind and guessing the moves of any Federal general whom 
he had been trained with at West Point or worked with in 
the Mexican War. Major-General Swinton probably had 
Lee in his mind when in that admirable story, ‘‘ The Green 
Curve,” he describes how the besieged British general 
outwitted his Boer opponent largely because, having been 
a schoolfellow of his, he could get inside his head and 
anticipate his actions. . . . It will be gathered, I hope, 
from what I have said that I found the latest appreciation 
of the great Southern soldier uncommonly stimulating and 
seldom provocative. In a year in which a study of the 
history of the American Civil War forms for the first time 
a regular part of the course of instruction at the French 
Ecole de Guerre it might well be wished that Major-General 
Maurice’s admirable textbook were in the hands of every 
ambitious young British officer. 

Lewis BETTANY. 


THE GREAT PANDOLFO.* 


To a limited extent Mr. W. J. Locke’s new book, ‘‘ The 
Great Pandolfo,’’ recalls the most famous of Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s novels, ‘“‘ Tono-Bungay.’’ Both stories describe 
the floating of a huge business scheme which soars like 
a rocket and comes down with a crash, both contain 
portraits of a self-hypnotised adventurer who dominates 
the world of finance for a time, only to be reduced to 
bankruptcy. But there .the resemblance ends. The 
article of commerce boosted by Mr. Wells’s hero was a 


*“ The Great Pandolfo.” By William T. Locke. 7s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 
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quack medicine, and in Ponderevo, notwithstanding his 
flaiy for advertising, there was a large admixture of the 
charlatan. The ‘‘ Paulinium’’ of Mr. Locke’s fancy is 
a new metal, the financing of which only fails because 
the mysterious substance that affords it its strength 
suddenly gives out in the mine and cannot be found else- 
where ; moreover Pandolfo who exploits it is pictured 
as a born inventor, flamboyant no doubt in manner and 
sublimely aware of his own bigness, but yet a Titan in 
resource whose fall is due to ill luck and not to any im- 
posture. As we leave him recovering from a double stroke 
of disaster—the collapse of his grand project and the 
suicide of a wife hardly better than a courtesan—we feel 
sure he is meant to rise again to power, the more so as 
he has captured at last the love of the aristocratic Paula 
Field, who had long kept him at arm’s length. But are 
our inventors who storm Olympus like this Pandolfo ?— 
our Edisons, our Marconis, our Fords, our Leverhulmes, 
for instance—or is he just a literary man’s idealisation of 
the man of action? Are their monologues so full as his 
of a breezy but disarming egoism ?—have they his capacity 
for magnificent generosities ? It would take a Marconi 
to say. Meantime, there is rich colour and body and 
humour in this study of inventive genius. We have not 
to take Pandolfo’s size merely at his author’s valuation ; 
he is really made to convey in his talk and conduct the 
idea of being big as well as of having his childish side—and 
that is no small achievement. Mr. Locke’s other charac- 
ters were far easier game. Such folk as Spencer Babington, 
the Curzonian diplomatist, Lady Demeter, the hostess 
whose week-end parties are a menagerie of lions, or the 
raffish Lady Pandolfo are well within his reach; and though 
we would like perhaps to hear a little less about the ancestry 
of his heroine, still this fastidious and hesitating widow has 
her charm. But the book must stand or fall by its titular 
character, and Pandolfo’s popularity with Mr. Locke’s 
thousands of readers, English and American, should be 
assured. 
G: K 


ZIG-ZAGS.* 


The name of Mr. E. V. Lucas is one which we readily 
associate with an easy and unassuming grace of style, a 
manner of writing friendly, effortless, but without the 
redundancies of the colloquial. To meet Mr. Lucas in 
print one need not change into one’s mental evening dress ; 
one might perhaps put on a clean collar, but no more. 
‘“‘ Zig-Zags in France’”’ is a very fair example of this 
literary informality. The first part of the book is an 
account of a motor tour—from Paris through Touraine 
to Arcachon and the Medoc, to Provence, Languedoc and 
the Riviera, and back to Paris over the Alps. Mr. Lucas 
was, we gather, “‘ too tired to want to read, too tired to 
want to walk or even to fish, and far too tired to dare to 
sit still and invite one’s soul to loaf.’’ France restored 
him, looking and sleeping ; and when the country became 
monotonous, and he had slept enough, he says, he “ leaned 
back and thought about the French. First and last of 
the great French bubble which persists and persists, 
although everyone can prick it: their reputation for quick 
intelligence.” For Mr. Lucas, deeply though he may 
respect ‘‘ French magnanimity to foreigners, and even to 
foes’’; ecstatically though he may savour the oysters of 
Arcachon; admiringly though he may regard “ the 
frugality of these people, and the modesty of their demands 
upon life’ as they sit in the large friendly cafés of Mont- 
pellier—is not a whole-hogger in his liking for their country. 
Every now and then he suffers a regret, shrinks for a 
moment into instinctive English reserve. He is a little 
saddened to encounter in miles of country no games except 
the bowls of Provence, played in the public highway ; he 
is distressed by ‘‘ the way of the French with flowers ” ; 
he even misses, I believe, the street singers, organ-grinders, 
banjoists, who make no music in France. However, we 
have Mr. Lucas’s word for it that he enjoyed his travels ; 

* “ Zig-Zags in France.” By E.V. Lucas. 6s. (Methuen.) 


and indeed he is a man to give encouragement to those 
who would follow in his wheel-tracks. Only occasionally 
he becomes a trifle too guide-bookish. Perhaps it is those 
bracketed dates after the names of painters that give this 
impression ; perhaps it is the plentiful sprinking of names 
of inns and hotels. Nevertheless, as in one of the essays 
in the second part of the book his Australian friends told 
him, ‘‘ no one could explain everything so interestingly.” 
This second part, by the way, contains a number of essays 
and sketches that are charming and frequently witty. Mr. 
Lucas discourses very alluringly on lawn-rolling, which it 
seems he enjoys; on tame jackdaws, which it seems he 
likes ; on noise, and change, and false teeth. He rereads 
“The Sentimental Journey,’ and revisits Avebury, and 
laments the passing of the St. Bernard dog. And all he 
does, he does well ; and long may he continue so to do it. 


Ditys POWELL. 


IMAGINATION AND REALITY.* 


Among these four books, all admirable in their various 
ways, ‘‘ The Smoking Leg ”’ stands by itself. Mr. Metcalfe 
has gone to his imagination for his effects. The others 
seek to reconstruct a period or a society. Mr. Hubbard 
finds his inspiration in Ancient Rome ; Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 
describes the condition of Viennese middle-class society 
after the war; Mr. Monkhouse the humours of life in a 
suburb of Manchester. They are not lacking in imagina- 
tion, but with them invention is subdued to what it works 
in. Mr. Metcalfe owes no such allegiances. The quality 
of his imagination is sufficiently indicated in the title 
of Poe’s famous 
volume; it is 
bounded only by the 
probable, the re- 
assuring and _ the 
pleasant. To read 
his stories with im- 
punity one needs a 
stout heart and a 
strong stomach: but 
to relish them fully, 
to enjoy the final 
frisson of their 
horror, one must be 
capable of a _ sus- 
tained diffused 
panic. For it is to 
this faculty that Mr. 
Metcalfe appeals ; 
this faculty which, if latent or even non-existent before, he 
stimulates into an uneasy ecstasy. He knows how to make 
our flesh creep, and his recipe is a new one, or rather one 
that modern knowledge of nervous disorders has enabled 
him to develop beyond his predecessors. To the horror 
of the supernatural Poe added the horror of insanity: 
““Madman, I tell you that even now she stands without 
the door!’’ But this insanity, though it immensely 
enhanced the atmospheric effect of his stories, mitigated 
their effect on the nerves of the reader himself : whatever 
I may do, one tells oneself, it is unlikely that I shall brick 
up my enemy in a cellar or bury his heart under my bed- 
room floor. But Mr. Metcalfe knows, only too well for 
our peace, the weak places of the nerves ; the disabilities 
they impose, the tracts of consciousness over which they 
hold sway, their whole armoury of suggestions and appre- 
hensions. Thus he succeeds in making the outward horror 
and the inward horror two aspects of the same thing ; 
the victim not only sees, he actually is, the purple cow 
of the old rhyme: he is part of what scandalises and 
terrifies him. 


Mr. John Metcalfe. 


* “ The Smoking Leg.” By John Metcalfe. 7s. 6d. (Jar- 
rolds.)—‘‘ Orvieto Dust.” By Wilfranc Hubbard. tos. 6d. 
(Constable.)—‘* Viennese Medley.” By Edith O’Shaughnessy. 
7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Suburb.”” By Alan Monkhouse. 
5s. (Philpot.) 
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¥ Perhaps the most remarkable achievement in these tales 
is the way in which the author has been able to preserve 
through all the apparatus of supernaturalism, through the 
narrative of concrete facts and stirring events, the sense 
of genuine psychological abnormality in his characters. 
The romantic half of our mind gluts itself upon flying 
towers and phantom ships; the realistic half counts up 
our symptoms. Ultimately of course with Mr. Metcalfe 
the tale is the thing; the sensational interest carries the 
day, and rightly, for otherwise his stories would be un- 
readably pathological. Oddly enough the most powerful 
story in the collection, “‘ Picnic,” is a direct study of life 
and owes nothing to sensation. The disagreeable theme 
is handled very ably. Mr. Metcalfe is a new writer of 
great promise, and we await his next book with interest 
and (to do him justice) with no little apprehension. 

If ‘‘ The Smoking Leg’”’ admitted of an antidote we 
should find it in ‘‘ Orvieto Dust,’’ in the sympathy, sanity 
and scepticism which Mr. Hubbard brings to bear upon 
his studies from the antique. These studies are perhaps 
Italian rather than Roman. The hero of the first, which 
takes place at the present day, is Romoletto, a child of 
unknown parentage, a charming scapegrace brought up 
by the monks of the neighbouring monastery. In a scuffle 
with an older boy, Romoletto is wounded ; a doctor and 
a priest sit up with him and make him the text, as it were, 
of a discussion upon the Pagan and the Christian ideals, 
which meet in him: 


“He is brave. He does not lie, at least not for fear. He 

is loving and affectionate. What more do you want of him ? 
Not much more could be said of the saintly Humillimus.” 
The story of Humillimus follows. Effortlessly Mr. Hubbard 
reconstructs Italian provincial life of the sixth century 
with its territorial system breaking up in the disorders of 
the Gothic occupation, its religion still unstable, threatened 
by heresies within and paganism without. Humillimus, 
once called Dulcissimus and the favourite of the great 
lady whose villa dominates the district, becomes a monk, 
forswears the pleasures of the world, mortifies the flesh, 
rebukes heresy, and refuses to return to his patroness. His 
self-abnegation is not insisted upon though it is the under- 
current of the story, just as the pleasure-seeking of Lygdus 
is the motive of the companion tale. The genial dissipa- 
tion of the age of Messalina, the self-indulgence obtained 
at any price and without the smallest twinge of conscience, 
forms a complete contrast with the asceticism of Humilli- 
mus; and yet the resemblances go deeper than the dis- 
similarities. Lygdus, Humillimus and Romoletto are 
three leaps of the same pebble. One can only mention 
in passing the great beauty of Mr. Hubbard’s writing, 
more noticeable, perhaps, in prose than in verse, but never 
losing its distinction or its power to convey the permanence 
and dignity of simple emotions, and their ability to outlast 
the drums and tramplings of conquests and the shifting 
ideals of succeeding years. 

The main impression left by Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 
account of Vienna in the early days of the Peace is one of 
intense suffering. Misery, famine, want: one can scarcely 
bear to read about it. The most wretched figure of all 
is Tante Ilde, who, on the strength of a small private 
income, had before the war been the good angel of her 
nephews and nieces and is now reduced to accepting their 
pitiful hospitality in rotation through the days of the week. 
Such alleviation as they have they owe to their one pros- 
perous relation, from whom, on account of the nature of 
her profession, they feel shy of accepting it. Fanny’s 
dishonourable opulence is a foil to the destitution of her 
respectable relations. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy links up her 
characters with great art ; and though they are sometimes 
sentimentalised, they are always closely observed. 

It is a relief to turn to Mr. Monkhouse’s Mancunians, 
from whom destitution is remote and who are exercised 
as to whether they shall or shall not provide champagne 
at dinner, not as to whether they will get the bottom 
layer of the soup or the top. They have many other 
concerns besides; and these Mr. Monkhouse sketches 
most deftly, always ironical and detached, never superior 


or patronising. Indeed when one considers the pitfalls 
in which this form of writing abounds, the possibilities of 
being tiresome or pretentious or cynical or trivial, one 
must ascribe Mr. Monkhouse’s immunity to some quality 
of personality rather than to deliberate art. Each incident 
is self-contained, each has its point and strikes its particular 
note; our only quarrel with the collection is that the 
uniformity of the whole does sometimes encroach upon the 
individuality of the separate pieces: they should be read 
singly, or a few at a time, to yield their true flavour. 


L. P. HarTLeEy. 


A SANE CRITIC.* 


Those who are getting tired of the criticism which is a 
form of verbal pyrotechnics or mental acrobatics, will be 
glad of Mr. Eugene Mason’s little volume of essays. For 
though Mr. Mason has individual taste in plenty, he never 
tries to startle us with unusual valuations. He leaves the 
old gods on their pedestals, even though they be of the 
Victorian dynasty ; which, as the times go, is perhaps 
in itself a rather courageous sort of individualism. Not 
that he has not a sympathetic eye for the efforts of youth, 
and even an indulgent eye for its extravagances. He has ; 
but he confesses to a preference, among the Georgians, for 
those who have been content to walk in the great English 
tradition. His touchstone is the beauty which attracts 
the normal sensitive man, the beauty which expresses a 
whole personality, and is moral as well as esthetic in 
quality. He does not, like the Philistine, declare that the 
flower of corruption is no flower at all; but when a Baude- 
laire puts an exquisite technique to what a healthy mind 
must consider base uses, he can deplore the matter while 
he does full justice to the manner. Even the detachment 
which Flecker, in a well-known preface, so defiantly 
professed, does not altogether satisfy him. Mr. Mason’s 
paper on Flecker is one of his best, and one of his most 
sympathetic. He does not stint his praise of the flawless 
loveliness of ‘‘ The Golden Journey to Samarkand ”’ or 
of ‘‘ The Old Ships.’”’ But he regrets the poet’s early 
death because he thinks that, before he died, he was 
working towards a larger conception of his art; and that 
the poetry which he might have written would have had, 
added to its technical perfection, not a definite doctrine, 
for which he is very far from asking, but a moral content, 
or in other words a more complete humanity. He may 
be right ; yet while admitting that the doctrine of art for 
art’s sake is not to be applied as a universal dogma, and 
even (which I am not sure that Mr. Mason would allow) 
that poetry may be used on occasion for a directly moral 
purpose, can one not enjoy a piece of perfect craftsmanship, 
the useless jewel, without after-thought ? There is room 
for so many kinds of art. Besides, Flecker himself, in his 
Parnassian manifesto, said that “‘it is not the poet’s 
business to save man’s soul, but to make it worth saving.” 
And to make a man’s soul worth saving is surely almost as 
moral an act as to save it. 

Mr. Mason’s range is wide. He is equally at home 
with Dante and La Fontaine, with Doctor Johnson, William 
Morris and Hilaire Belloc. But his own particular field 
is the Middle Ages. He knows them intimately and loves 
them, and though, with that complete sanity which is 
so admirable an element in his criticism, he can smell 
the open cesspool and knows that there were cruelty and 
injustice enough where Morris saw only the happy crafts- 
man in his model village and the cathedral, a white miracle 
of freshly carven stone, at the end of the white road along 
which rode a gay company of knights and ladies, he does 
really believe that in the thirteenth century the art of 
living reached a height from which it has since sadly 
declined. Whether or not he is in perfect agreement 
with them, he is at any rate in warm sympathy with the 
political doctrine which Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton 
have evolved from the same conviction. He writes both 
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on Belloc and on Morris with true understanding; but 
perhaps both his knowledge and his faith are even more 
admirably illustrated by two papers which deal with 
specifically medieval themes, one on the “‘ epic of France ”’ 
and one on pilgrimages. One could imagine no better 
introduction to the great Song of Roland which Taillefer 
chanted at Hastings than Mr. Mason’s brief essay, and 
his own prose version from which he quotes is so good 
that one hopes he will not keep it much longer unpublished. 
And in the paper on pilgrimages, so vividly does he bring 
before us the pageant of the road, its humours and perils, 
so nicely does he sort the 
mixed motives which sent men 
to Canterbury or Compostella, 
that one wants to ask him, 
without deserting criticism, to 
devote more time to such ex- 
cellent historical reconstruc- 
tions. FRANCiS BICKLEY. 


DAPHNE BRUNO.* 


The heroine of this story, 
Daphne Bruno, is the daughter 
of a successful writer, and the 
author has traced her from her 
babyhood until about the first 
year of her married life. The 
book opens two decades before 
Queen Victoria died, and it is 
well to remember this when 
reading the romance; other- 
wise it would be difficult to 
reconcile some of the portraits 
as those of real flesh and blood 
folk, so much have _ ideas 
changed since this time. 

Of Daphne herself it is not 
easy to form an opinion. As 
the book notice says that the 
author ‘‘ traces the develop- 
ment of a girl’s mind,”’ it is for 
that development one must 
look. The child has an in- 
quiring mind, is anxious to do 
things, and rushes along a 
little regardless of others’ feel- Photo by 
ings, as is usual with healthy ictal 
youth. But as far as can 
be gathered from a careful reading of the story the 
development of the mind seems slight. Too much must 
not be expected, perhaps, until she leaves school—where 
her escapades were more physical than mental—although 
even then she continues to pursue the ordinary, healthy 
course of a girl of her position. There is no subtle, beautiful 
unfolding of the delicate flower of understanding. She 
remains rather on the brink of things, and apparently 
lacks the interest to probe deeper and be refreshed and 
invigorated by the effort. The slight sketch we are per- 
mitted of her mother, at the beginning of the book, is 
altogether different. We are able at once to enter into 
the tragedy of her short existence, and a real note of 
pathos is touched as she gently slips away from life. 

Four other women play important parts in Daphne's 
life: her two governesses, the head mistress at the board- 
ing school from which she was almost expelled, and her 
old nurse. The two governesses are two singularly un- 
pleasant and cunning women ; the head mistress seems an 
impossible person when viewed in the light of the present 
day ; while Hollins, the faithful domestic, is the kind still 
possessed and prized by a few fortunate households, and is 
admirably described in these pages. 

But it is when Mr. Raymond is dealing with his male 
characters that he instinctively warms to his subject. Mr. 
Bruno is a most interesting and arresting personality. His 
whimsical and charming way of dealing with his daughter 

* “Daphne Bruno.” By Ernest Raymond. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


is very realistically pictured. The reader is able to 
visualise him as he sits with his books in his study, thinking 
of his Daphne as more of a dream child than a real one, 
until he is brought |to earth by one of the practical 
governesses, or by Daphne herself as she bursts upon his 
privacy. 

Then there are Daphne's two lovers, Henry and Roger, 
two very different types of men. And all through the 
story the men remain utterly dissimilar to one another ; 
whereas three of the women, Miss Carrell, Miss Sims, and 
Miss Durgon, have many similar characteristics, and true 
as it may be in life, in a 
story this becomes a little 
noticeable. 

But undoubtedly the book 
fully maintains its author’s 
reputation. It is so alive with 
interest that anyone starting 
it will be unwilling to abandon 
it until the very last page is 
reached. A second story is 
promised entitled The 
Epilogue of Evie,’’ and we 
look forward to this with very 
great pleasure. 

Wee 


GOOD COMPANY.* 


It is a commonplace of 
Miect Street conversation that 
mocern newspapers furnish the 
winding sheets for a_ great 
deal of literary work that in 
an earlier age would have 
lived to make the reputation 
of many a man of letters. 
Some few men there are, 
indeed, who so impress their 
personality upon their work 
and their name the 
public mind that they can 
find publishers willing enough 
to reproduce in volume form 
nearly every article they 
contribute to a paper. One 
can think of Henley, Andrew 
Lang, Robertson Nicoll, 
Clutton Brock, J. Brierley and 
others no longer with us, and of Hilaire Belloc, E. V. Lucas, 
G. K. Chesterton, A. G. Gardiner and, in lighter mood, 
F. W. Thomas and perhaps D. B. Wyndham Lewis among 
those who still are here to edify and entertain us day by 
day and week by week. But large as the output of these 
men is, it forms but a small proportion of the essays 
presented to the intelligent part of the reading public in 
the daily and weekly press. 

Yet here, perhaps, is no great cause for tears. On the 
whole it is true that men get pretty nearly their just meed 
of prolonged acceptance, even as most of them—members, 
it may be, of mutual admiration societies—get more than 
their just meed of temporary applause. And certainly 
times are much better for the essayist now than they were 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago, before Arthur Chris- 
topher Benson had begun to satiate the sentimental heart 
of the great British public with the pellucid outpourings of 
his inexhaustible spring of chastened optimism. 

Thus new names are constantly appearing in that 
section of the publishers’ catalogues devoted . to belles- 
lettres, and bookish men secluded in shy corners find a 
not unkindly interest in speculating as to how many and 
which of these new names have come to stay. 

Kennedy Williamson may be one of them. Prophecy 
is not one of my gifts and I would offer to no man a fore- 
cast of the duration of his literary reputation. _In my 


* “The Shining Traffic.” By Kennedy Williamson. ¢s, 
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opinion brave words are bandied about much too freely 
in ephemeral journalism and much disservice is done to 
honest writers by applying to them epithets altogether 
hyperbolical. So I will not say that in Mr. Williamson 
an essayist has appeared who must be placed in the same 
class as Lamb or Stevenson. But I do think, and so I 
will say, that ‘“‘ The Shining Traffic’’ reveals a likeable and 
companionable personality that will be kept warmly alive 
in many a heart not yet beating some time after Kennedy 
Williamson’s has ceased to beat. 

A likeable chap. It may seem rather disrespectful to 
talk like that of a man who for all I know may be a judge 
or a bishop or something equally imposing. But is there 
anything better to be said of an essayist if one honestly 
wants to commend him to the attention of one’s neighbour ? 
I don’t know Kennedy Williamson, and perhaps you don’t, 
so it seems incumbent upon me to indicate what I mean 
by a likeable chap. Let me begin—it’s the easiest way— 
by indicating his opposite. I loathe the pundit who 
fixes me with a cold eye and sets forth to improve me as 
if I were a university extension lecture class. I detest the 
propagandist who addresses me as if I were a public meeting 
and doesn’t give me a chance to suggest another side of the 
case—whatever the case may be. There always are two 
sides to a case and the propagandist never sees more than 
one. I want to kick the highbrow, whatever his particular 
claim to superiority may be. 

The man I like is the one who looks at me with a friendly 
smile in his eyes as I take the seat by his side on the top 
of an omnibus and who, as we fare onwards, can point to 
something I have seen a thousand times before and, with 
a word, show me another aspect of it. Kennedy Williamson 
is a human, companionable man of that kind. He is 
cultivated rather than learned, persuasive instead of 
dogmatic, allusive instead of exegetical, and he leaves one 
with something sane and pleasant to think about. 

This book is a selection—the second, I gather from his 
title page and from some pages of press comments on an 
earlier book—from articles contributed to various news- 
papers recently. The twenty-one short essays are on 
varied topics and, to me, of unequal interest, but they 
afford a comprehensive view of the mentality of a likeable 
man who can see the bottom rung of Jacob’s ladder in the 
top step of an omnibus, heaven in a bunch of violets on 
sale at Charing Cross, and a philosophy of life in a rondeau. 
Good company. 


C. M. 


PLUTARCH AT WESTMINSTER.* 


Mr. Somervell does his schooling an injustice surely 
when he says in his introduction that no one before him 
has attempted the form he calls ‘‘ duo-biography, the 
biographical study of two inter-connected careers.’’ There 
have been monographs in more than one language on 
political or literary rivalries, though the interrelation 
has not always been so thoroughly worked out as we find 
it here. But in respect of contrast and parallel, our 
author would surely take off his hat to our prime favourite, 
Plutarch, and account him the first and entirely un- 
approachable among all biographers who have grouped 
their heroes in what the astronomer calls “ binary con- 
stellations.”’ 

That reservation made, there need be nothing but 
commendation for this study of a redoubtable Victorian 
pair. Mr. Somervell makes all acknowledgment to Lord 
Morley on the one hand and to Mr. Monypenny and Mr. 
Buckle on the other; nor does he conceal the fact, and 
there is no need—it reveals itselfi—that he has studied 
Mr. Lytton Strachey’s method to some purpose. 

Let it be said that Mr. Somervell wastes his oppor- 
tunities and our patience on no mere narrative. He has 
made a thorough study of the two great protagonists of 
English politics in the era of the broadened franchise, and 
he has wisely subdued old polemics and dry details for 


* “ Disraeli or Gladstone.” By D. C. Somervell. 12s. 6d. 
(Jarrolds.) 


the sake of bringing out the clash of character. For in- 
stance, he wastes no time in working out the probabilities 
how long it would take for Ireland to inoculate a British 
politician with the Home Rule germ, or what particular 
casuistry the G.O.M. would use to cover one of the greatest 
hairpin curves in history. He contents himself with 
recalling how Gladstone at Oxford in his undergraduate 
days put it on record that his bedmaker had asked him 
““ whether it would not be a good thing if we were to give 
the Irish a king and a parliament of their own, and so 
to have no more to do with them.’’ The discussion was at 
least more human than Disraeli’s double flirtation in his 
old age with a pair of titled grandmothers, and ten times 
more inspiring. 

It would be unfair to read into Mr. Somervell’s mind 
a preference for Conservatism because of the bias he shows 
for the author of ‘“ Lothair.’’ The fact is, and other 
biographies prove it, that ‘‘ Dizzy’’ was the much more 
picturesque figure of the two. His opponent’s true environ- 
ment was a sort of political pulpit, with a big undemon- 
strative audience under him, a horde of Irish obstruc- 
tionists or Primrose Leaguers tow-rowing outside, and the 
orator regaling himself with a scrap of Homer or Isaiah, 
or a sip of egg-and-sherry. Scion of orthodoxy as he 
was, he drew his ideals from a pagan Greece, whereas 
Disraeli, the product of centuries of persecution, cultivated 
the most intolerant race on earth, the Turks. One might 
pursue this antithetical line for pages, just as Mr. Somervell 
has done, if only to show how fertile a theme he has 
chosen for himself. 

It is due to an intensely fascinating study to add that 
in spite of preferences it achieves a difficult task; it 
holds the balance fairly. It does not attribute motives 
that will not bear scrutiny, and it refrains from harping 
on the theatrical glamour that Disraeli never quite threw 
off. Doubtless if he had been assailed by vulgar and ill- 
informed invective as Gladstone has been of late, there 
would have been just as real a shudder of contempt at so 
graceless an attack and so feeble a collapse. But in that 
case there would have been something of the comic spirit 
in our conjecture as to what would have happened to the 
assailant if the victim were alive. I heard Lord Morley 
say once that of all the talkers he ever heard, Disraeli 
outshone them all as the most daring, and the most 
brilliant, if not the best equipped. An alien to the last, 
he vanquished England by sheer faculty, whereas Glad- 
stone, with all his waywardness in policy, ruled her by 
dint of character. And it is character that leaves the 
lasting marks in history. 


J. P. CoL.ins. 


OLLA PODRIDA.* 


Under the title of ‘‘ The English Country Gentleman,” 
Mr. Neville Lytton has written a medley of impressions 
which might more aptly have been called ‘‘ My Opinions.” 
The English country gentleman does not play a very 
important part in this curious, inconsequent book, which 
includes a memoir of the author’s sister, Lady Constance 
Lytton—that strange, tragic figure whose fine qualities and 
gifts were never given the opportunity of fitting expression 
or realisation. Again, Mr. Lytton’s father-in-law, Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, the subject of the best and most illuminating 
chapter, cannot be accepted as a characteristic example 
of an English country gentleman: he was an erratic poet 
primarily, and the most complete antithesis of any recog- 
nised conception of a country gentleman in view of his 
Eastern tastes and sympathies, and his hatred of the 
British ruling caste and all that Imperialism signifies. 
Blunt was more like a modern version of his wife’s grand- 
father, Byron, who was hated and misunderstood by the 
English Squirearchy. 

And yet again, Mr. Lytton’s sketch of his favourite 
architect and host, a self-made man who “ during his long 
service of landed nobles had picked up the principles of 
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country life,’ cannot be accepted as a normal specimen of 
the modern “ squires,” who are now more usually repre- 
sented by sudden nouveaux riches (and in Scotland by 
American magnates in kilts)—people who merely visit their 
country houses in pursuit of various sports or games, or 
motor down for week-ends. Their food supplies come 
from big London stores, and “‘ The Hall”’ is no longer a 
centre for the social life of the district, giving its 
custom to small local shops, and exercising a benevolent 
charity to all the tenantry and dependents of “* The Family.” 
Despite the contumely which attaches to the rhyme about 
“‘ The Squire and his Relations ’’ and the “‘ proper stations ”’ 
of the rest of a rustic community, the old state of relations 
between Squire and Tenantry was a happy and beneficial 
one. However it is a moribund one now—expiring from 
taxation and modern conditions of life. So Mr. Lytton has 
but little to say of the old-time Tory squire, and offers 
instead unusual types. In consequence, his book as a 
picture of English country gentlemen and country house 
life is in no way comparable with the late Lord Willoughby 
de Broke’s ‘‘ The Passing Years.’’ The Duke, too, extolled 
by Mr. Lytton would not be everybody’s choice as the best 
exemplar of his great position and responsibilities. 

Mr. Lytton in the course of his opinions on every thing 
and sundry, praises the Rodeo and condemns Capital 
Punishment, His views on the latter question are illogical 
and unsound from the point of view of the welfare of 
Society ; and, as is ever the case with persons concerned 
for the fate of murderers, he forgets all about the cruel 
death of the original victim and all that he or she suffered 
physically and mentally. To worry about the craven 
agonies of Mrs. Thompson, or Vacquier and his collarless 
shirt on his last morning (as Mr. Lytton does worry) is 
to lack all sense of proportion or justice: it is the death 
agonies and untimely fate of the murdered that call for 
commiseration. 

Mr. Lytton must not think all Londoners were “ de- 
lighted ’’ with the cruelties of the Rodeo; he must not 
imply that the reigning Royal Family of England descends 
from King James the Second ; and he must not state that 
London lacks ‘‘ the imposing mystery of sunrise and sun- 
set’’: Turner and countless other artists controvert him 
on that point. 

I am sorry to disagree with so many of Mr. Lytton’s 
opinions; but I do agree with nearly all that he says 
in his chapter entitled ‘“‘ During the War and After,” 
and I like his story of his introduction to Suzanne Lenglen. 
She said, ‘‘ And you, do you play tennis?” And he 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, mademoiselle ; do you?” No wonder, as 
Mr. Lytton adds, the young lady’s expression was not then 
of a Jane Austen type. 

S. M. ELLIs. 


A GALLIMAUFRY.* 


Into this book, which he is pleased to call a “ galli- 
maufry’”’ or a “ kaleidoscope,” Mr. Sichel has collected 
a number of sketches, essays, stories and poems which are 
very varied in style and quality, but have this connecting 
link of interest—that they all serve to exhibit the new 
world against a background of the old. And it cannot be 
said that the new shows up very pleasingly. Mr. Sichel, 
it is true, is not among those “ Diehards ’’ foc whom every- 
thing modern is accursed. He admits for instance that our 
present-day funerals are less barbaric and harassing than 
those of yesterday ; and he even concedes that, despite 
“that despicable four hundred a year which has turned 
a trust into a trade,’’ the average Member of Parliament 
“‘ displays a great advance.”” Why it should be a breach 
of trust for an M.P., any more than for a doctor or an 
engine-driver, to receive payment for service, Mr. Sichel 
does not state; nor, in view of his own confession that 
M.P.s have improved since they have received payment, 
would an explanation seem to be easy. Logic however is 
not Mr. Sichel’s strong point. He does indeed try hard to 
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From Red Sea to Blue Nile rosita rorses 


“Her adventures were as amazing as they were exciting, and 
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be fair and, at times, to argue things out. But he is most 
interesting and most readable when he gives free rein to 
his prejudices, which are those of an irreconcilable Tory, 
though they are mellowed and sweetened by a saving grace 
of humour. 

Mr. Sichel is indeed a Tory by temperament rather than 
from serious conviction, and he realises that into whatever 
era he had been born, his sympathies would never have 
been harnessed to the wheels of adventure : 

“Tf I and you together 

Had drawn aspiring breath 

In the tremendous weather 
Of great Elizabeth, 

You’d fain be buccaneering 
With Raleigh overseas, 

While I, entranced, sat hearing 
The swell of Shakespeare’s breeze. 


“Had you and I abounded 
When Charles the doomed was here, 
You would have been a Roundhead 
And I a Cavalier. 
For always gay half-action 
And grace enchanted me, 
Howe’er you strove for faction, 
Or dreamed the fallen free. 


‘“‘Had you and I attended 
The Court of poor Queen Anne, 
You would have shone, befriended 
By Marlborough and his clan ; 
While I—no self-ovation 
It bodes, nor friendship’s rift— 
Preferred the constellation 
Of Bolingbroke and Swift.” 
So, sitting in his ‘‘ Victorian chair,’’ Mr. Sichel casts his 
eye about the modern world, and in the main finds it any- 
thing but good. The new poet, the new artist, the new 
woman, the new rich, the new advertisement, the new 
journalism—all these receive from his hands alternate heavy 
bludgeonings and rapier thrusts of satire. Sometimes the 
fun isa little thin. But at other times it is fast and furious, 
especially when, as in the case of “‘ the new poet,”’ it is easy 
to identify the actual living target. No reader will have 
difficulty in piercing the disguise of ‘‘ Miss Carthage 
Calmady ’”’ who is ‘‘ inconsequently hailed by the Cory- 
bantes of Chelsea.’’ Some of her living prototype’s own 
poems are indeed quoted. And here the old-fashioned 
and dull-witted reader may experience difficulty in 
distinguishing between her verses and some phrases copied 
by Mr. Sichel from an old guide-book entitled ‘“‘ The English 
Tourist in Italy : a Practical and easy Method of Speaking 
and Learning Italian.’’ From which source for example 
does the following come ? 
‘We are thirsty, give us something to drink. 
We are not thirsty, we are hungry. 
We are neither hungry nor thirsty. 
We ave sleepy.” 


Or this ? 


‘‘My Father and my Mother stood on the doorstep. 
My Father killed my Mother.” 


At other times, and perhaps with more uniform success, 
Mr. Sichel indulges a vein of fantasy, as when, in the 
portrait of a certain type of modern society woman, he 
gives us a reinterpretation of the ‘‘ Lorelei’’ legend, or 
when, having read a Bishop’s statement that we no longer 
believe in Satan, he runs that gentleman to earth at 
Claridge’s and interviews him on the Bishop’s pronounce- 
ment. But the best things of all in this miscellany are the 
least ambitious ones. When Mr. Sichel is content to be 
simple and straightforward—as in his portraits from life 
of two women representing the eternal Martha and Mary 
types, or of a certain country curate who is held up to us 
as a model of true Christianity—he writes with much quiet 
feeling and charm, in a manner not unlike that of Mr. 
Archibald Marshall. It is a strange coincidence that all 
Mr. Sichel’s genuine saints and idealists, as distinct from 
the sham ones whom he exposes with such gusto, should 
be men and women of genteel birth and affluence. Well, 
let him have it so. Mr. Sichel is too good-humoured for us 
to quarrel with him ; and those who are prepared to take 


him as they find him will reap much enjoyment from a 
reading of this delightful and original book. 


GILBERT THOMAS, 


THE SLOPES OF THE HILLS. 


To the estate of novelist how many seem to be called 

and how few are chosen : 
“‘ Where is the pen with ink so dead, 

It never to itself hath said : 

‘ Behold my trade—a tale I’ll write!’ ”’ 
But where are the books the reader would buy to place 
on his shelves, take down when time allows and dip into 
again and again? Of the five below* only one is of per- 
manent value, only one has the rare beauty of the weathered 
hill-top. ‘“‘ Autumn,” by Ladislas St. Reymont, is the 
utterance not of one man but of a nation; it breathes 
the soul of a people, and by its fine reality causes us to 
realise that although humanity is divided into many 
nations it is actually one. ‘‘ The Cinder-Buggy ’”’ has also 
certain excellences, but not much can be said for the 
other three. 

“ The Livelong Day ”’ is a story of north country people ; 
it is built round the murder of a drunkard who lives in 
a haunted house, and the end is so obvious that it is diffi- 
cult to plod through the last chapters. It would have 
been different if there had been any development of char- 
acter in ‘‘ The Livelong Day,’’ but the people do not live ; 
they are only described. 

“Smite the Rock” has an interesting subject—the 
political decisions of a half-educated, immature mind. 
The book deals with commonplace people, and the style 
has a certain sturdy virility. This virility is natural, 
and has not yet. been sharpened by study and practice 
into a useful tool. The consequence is that whereas 
Oswald A. Davis occasionally delights the reader with a 
flashing phrase, he often degenerates into banality. Take, 
for instance, his description of an entertainment given by 
these simple provincials : 

“* When Mrs. Calder had her annual party, she asked a selected 

number of her lady friends to a light tea, the remaining ladies, 
and all the gentlemen (because they had business to consider) 
coming later . . . formalities having thawed, the ladies were 
dealing lightly with a staple but fertile theme—the iniquities of 
domestic servants.” 
When he says “ formalities having thawed” he is not 
being funny ; it is merely that he cannot write. This inno- 
cently farcical touch is even more noticeable when he tells 
of the young man’s “ fall.’’ The setting of ‘‘ Smite the 
Rock” is an industrial town, and such towns have been 
written of by artists such as Arnold Bennett and Louis 
Golding. Mr. Davis would do well to study the masters 
of his craft. 

“ Backfurrow’”’ is a study of life on large and small 
farms, and Mr. Eaton knows his subject from plough to 
stack: what he does not know is how to write interestingly. 
His people are real, but we grow weary of the continual— 
“this year, after the crops had been marketed, Ralph 
found himself with but little more than four hundred 
dollars.”” It suggests the old—‘‘ and another locust took 
another grain of corn.’’ Mr. Eaton is so thoroughly at 
home on the land that he ought not to write until he has 
found a subject worthy of him. 

In “ The Cinder Buggy ’’ we come at last to a book 
that is worth reading : 

A pot-metal body 

on two little wheels, 

absurdly, 

bow-leggedly 

walking away to the dump 

with the slag, the 

purgings of iron, the 

villainous drool of the furnaces— 
that is a cinder buggy. 


* “The Livelong Day,” By Lady Wedgwood. 
phers.)—‘‘ Smite the Rock.” By Oswald A. Davis. (Arnold.) 
—‘‘ Backfurrow.”’ By G. D. Eaton. (Putnams.)—‘‘ The 
Cinder Buggy.’’ By Garet Garrett. (Heinemann.)—‘“‘ Autumn.” 
By L. St. Reymont. (Jarrolds.) 
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| An old friend 


retu rns 


Country garbed, you might not even have 

noticed him as he came down the street, wll ss aga a 
%| saying to himself: “Adventure? Adven- 
ture is like love ... you can begin it 
anywhere |” 


Yet that man is really the greatest adventurer 
of our time! WHundreds of thousands have 
tead his books! 

. for it was David Grayson, author of 
the famous adventures in “ Friendship” and 
“Contentment” ... off on his greatest 
exploit, a visit to the city. And here it is 
now, all ready for you to enjoy. . David 
Grayson’s first book in seven years. eee 
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Garet Garrett tells of the transition age when iron was 
reluctantly giving place to steel, and although he is more 
interested in metal than in character, he contrives—when 
he remembers that his people exist—to make them con- 
vincing. I forget how many generations come and go 
while the town of New Damascus is being converted from 
a bustling iron foundry into a derelict, but it is the trans- 
formation that holds the attention, not the people whose 
quarrels and short sight bring it about. This is not a great 
book, but it is interesting, and has a certain epic quality. 
Where “The Cinder Buggy” has epic quality, 
“ Autumn” by L. St. Reymont is an epic. It justifies 
the awarders of the Nobel prize, and it ranks with 
“ Pallieter ’’ and with ‘‘ Growth of the Soil.’”’ It is a broad, 
all-embracing story of Polish peasant life, written warmly 
yet without sentimentality ; a great yet simple chronicle 
set forth after the leisurely fashion of the Slav. Three 
months of village life—the autumn—and we are to have 
the other seasons in their turn. M. H. Dziewicki is a 
translator who has caught the spirit of the book. It is 
a pity, however, that he did not let his MS. be read by 
an Englishman who knew something about farming, as 
there are several mistakes. In particular he has made 
nonsense of two scenes by his ignorance that a steer is a 
bullock and nota bull. Perhaps this can be rectified in later 
editions, for ‘‘ Autumn ”’ is one of the great books of the 
world and should live. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


SEA-WRACK.* 


What boy, or what grown-up boy, could resist the sub- 
title of this collection of sea-stories ? ‘‘ A Book of Murders, 
Maroonings, Treasure-hunts, Piracies, Mutinies and Tales 
of Horror on the High Seas’’—enough to make one’s 
mouth water. True, as with many great adventures, 
there is sadness, mystery of disappearance unaccounted 
for, of messages from the deep, never traced, holding their 
secret tragedies for ever. But such qualities have never 
deterred fresh adventurers—have, in fact, spurred them 
on, and they have never deterred readers from taking 
vicarious thrills where they were to be found. Mr. Lock- 
hart tells some wonderful stories—that of the wreck of 
the Grosvenor in 1782 being one of the finest. At the 
present time we are linked up with this tragic event, for 
a syndicate is now working to reach the long-sunken hull 
off the coast of South Africa, with its ill-fated treasure, 
tunnelling from the shore, since ordinary methods of salvage 
were found impossible. 


* “Strange Adventures of the Sea.” 
(Philip Allan.) 


By J. G. Lockhart. 
8s. 6d. 
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The Death of Blackbeard. 


From “ Strange Adventures of the Sea,” by J. G. Lockhart (Philip Allan). 


Another terrible picture of a mentally deranged captain 
and a distracted crew is drawn in “‘ The Story of the Mary 
Russell.”’ And the tale of the Emden is told again, with 
never-failing interest ; the tale of the Trevessa, still fresh 
in our memories—not long ago a romance with head-lines 
in all the papers, a real epic of this very modern time, 
in recording which the Court of Inquiry reported that it 
was “‘ unable to find words adequately to express its 
admiration of the fine seamanship and resolution of the 
officers, and the splendid discipline and courage of the 
crew, both European and non-European.” 

Old or new, these records never fail in the authentic 
thrill, and we are grateful to the author for the care, the 
trouble he has taken, and for his skill in presenting them. 
He has produced a book, well illustrated, and very well 
worth reading and preserving. 


WwW. L. 


DOSTOEVSKY .* 


I am glad that I discovered Dostoevsky for myself in 
the early nineties, when there existed nothing but the 
old Vizetelly volumes, with French versions of some, 
like ‘‘ The Karamazovs,’’ that had not been translated 
into English. As I am not writing my autobiography at 
the moment, I will not describe the effect I think these 
books had upon my very youthful mind. The chief 
advantage I discern in that early reading is that one then 
read Dostoevsky as a pleasure and not as a rite. He was 
a novelist ; he was not a saint or a prophet; and above 
all he was not a cult of the garden suburbs. Perhaps that 
was because there were no garden suburbs. 

It is hard now for anyone to approach Dostoevsky 
without powerful prepossessions. Our ears ring with the 
vociferations of those who declare that he was the author 
of Bolshevism and of those who declare that he was the 
father of Nietzscheanism. We are told that he was the 
greatest of realists and that he was the greatest of psycholo- 
gists, besides being the greatest of emotionalists. Indeed, 
in the slang of the moment, we may say that it was Dos- 
toevsky who put ‘“‘1”’ into the novel. 

The present volume appears to belong to the spasmodic 
school of criticism. I do not know the original from which 
it is translated ; but I should be surprised to find that 
Arnold Bennett would say of the book now offered to 
English readers, as he says of the original, that it is ‘‘a 
masterpiece,” ‘‘ a truly great book.’’ We must not cheapen 
such absolutes of praise, however seductive the attractions 
of foreign literature. There may be in the original a 
charm that defies translation and a fire that the Channel 

passage has put out; but in the volume as we have it 
there is a great deal of strained and uneasy utterance. 
The author, who quotes very admirably from Blake’s 
prose epigrams, feels the hazard of translation, and declines 
to adduce in one of his addresses a lyric from ‘‘ The Songs 
of Innocence.’’ But surely in an English book Blake’s 
own English lyric could be given ! 

I should not call the book a “‘ great’’ piece of criticism, 
but I should certainly say that it contains some very fine 
passages of criticism. Some of these are particular to 
Dostoevsky, and some enunciate general principles. The 
following seems to me a good paragraph because it leads 
us to a special problem of creative art : 

“TI read lately in an interview with M. Henry Bordeaux 
a sentence which surprised me somewhat: ‘ Seek first to know 
yourself.’ The literary creator who seeks himself runs a great 
risk—the risk of finding himself. From then onwards he writes 
coldly, deliberately, in keeping with the self he has found. 
He imitates himself. If he knows his path and his limitations, 
it is only tokeep strictly to them. His great dread is no longer 
insincerity, but inconsistency. The true artist is never but 
half-conscious of himself when creating. He does not know 
exactly who he is. He learns to know himself only through his 
creation, in it, and after it. Dostoevsky never set out to find 
himself; he gave himself without stint in his works. He lost 
himself in each of the characters of his books, and, for this 
reason, it is in them that he can be found again. Presently 


* “ Dostoevsky.”” By André Gide. Translated from the 
French. With a Preface by Arnold Bennett. 6s. net. (Dent.) 
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weshall see how painfully awkward he is when speaking in his 
own name, how eloquent, on the other hand, when his own 
ideas are expressed by those whom he inspires. It is in endowing 
them with life that he finds himself. He lives in each of them, 
and the most obvious result of merging himself in their diversity 
is the masking of his own inconsistencies.” 


André Gide is here referring particularly to the articles 
Dostoevsky wrote in later years expounding his views. 
They appeared in a magazine, and were collected as the 
“Diary of a Writer.’ Stories from these papers have 
been included in Mrs. Garnett’s volumes; but the whole 
work (as far as I know), though available in French, 
has not been translated into English. Now this is the 
strange fact: Dostoevsky, moving, disturbing and con- 
vincing in his novels, is feeble, awkward and obscure in 
his exposition. He could speak words of fire through 
the mouths of his own creations, but through his own 
mouth he could say nothing. 

That of course is not unprecedented, though Dostoevsky 
is one of the most remarkable instances of what must be 
called inspiration. We are here brought face to face 
with the miracle of creative art—for it is nothing less than 
a miracle—the miracle that gives us wisdom from the 
fools and laughter from the wise. Did the portentous 
sibyl known as Mrs. Lewes or Mrs. Cross ever make a 
joke? Yet she takes pen in hand and, as George Eliot, 
creates Mrs. Poyser and Squire Brooke and Maggie 
Tulliver’s aunts. But she couldn’t have told us how 
she did it; and Dostoevsky couldn’t tell us how he 
did it. 

On all counts he seems to have been a most unlikely 
channel of creative wisdom. He was always a poor feckless 
creature. His education was meagre. He was incapable 
of managing anything or anybody, least of all himself. 
As a young man he blundered into the muddle that nearly 
cost him his life and that actually cost him those terrible 
years in the Siberian prison-house. He was a foolish 
gambler and lived in a chronic atmosphere of petty debts 
and sordid discomforts. Hating foreign countries, he was 
nevertheless an almost life-long fugitive from his Russian 
creditors, and, even if he could have retained money 
enough for his journey, dared not go home to the native 
land he pined and fretted for. 

And yet from this sickly epileptic who seemed to have 
abject failure written all over him came some of the most 
astounding creations of prose fiction. His characters not 
only amaze us by an almost awful energy of life but make 
us horridly to shake our disposition with thoughts beyond 
the reaches of our souls. , 

André Gide points out that there are three regions 
in the world of Dostoevsky’s creation, a region of intellect, 
a region of passion, and a region in which neither passion 
nor intellect seems to rule. From the region of intellect 
comes all the evil in Dostoevsky’s world. Raskolnikov 
becomes a murderer for intellectual reasons, is moved by 
love, and at last finds salvation when intellect and passion 
alike have ceased to dominate him. Stavrogin is a monster 
of intellect without feeling. Gide quotes very aptly from 
Blake. He might have found another striking line in 
Marlowe. When Faustus says to Mephistophilis “‘ How 
comes it then that thou art out of hell ? ” the fiend replies 
“Why this is hell, nor am I out of it ’’—so true it is that 
the mind makes its own hell. 

But what, it may be asked, is this third region where 
neither passion or intellect hold sway ? For Dostoevsky 
it was the world in which Christ lived and moved. To 
Jesus of the Gospels we must return if we are to find salva- 
tion for ourselves and society. That in effect is the message 
of Dostoevsky’s creative art, and it is a message that is 
here gravely reiterated by his latest interpreter, an ultra- 
modern French novelist and critic. Well, that the world 
is out of joint is clear enough; and what is just as clear 
is that no Hamlet ever did or can set it right. The 
world, sick, sore, expectant, helpless to help itself, 
awaits the coming of the man who will lead it back to 
Christ. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


“‘fust published by ‘fonathan Cape 


William Blake 


In This World 
by 
HAROLD BRUCE 
“The author’s object is to blow away the mists, 
to distinguish trustworthy from untrustworthy 
authorities, and to provide a stable platform from 


which his readers may survey the giddy flights 
of Blake’s genius.” Times Lit. Supp. 


“The book gives for the first time a readable 
and probably reliable account of Blake’s life in 
London and Felpham.” Glasgow Herald 


I25. 6d. net 
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Rovel Wotes. 


THE LOVE RACK. By Cecil Roberts. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Heinemann.) 

Mr. Cecil Roberts, who won golden opinions by his 
earlier novels, ‘‘ Scissors’’ and “ Sails of Sunset,’”’ will 
further enhance his reputation in the regard of many 
readers with ‘‘ The Love Rack.’ In his new book Mr. 
Roberts proves afresh not only his ability as a writer of 
distinction, but also as one capable of devising an interest- 
ing variation of romance arising out of a family complica- 
tion, and of holding our attention closely from when we 
are given a hint of the mystery concerning the origin of 
the great violinist, Guy Favvette, to the end when youth 
and love triumph over an obstacle that age had regarded 
as insuperable. That there is a mystery concerning Guy 
is early made plain, and the truth of it is revealed gradually 
and naturally to the reader before it becomes in any way 
known to the hero himself. By a chance so remarkable 
as to remind us that fiction is not always less strange than 
truth, the son of a divorced first wife falls in love with the 
only daughter of that wife’s successor. Though Guy’s 
mother has brought up her son in Italy to believe that his 
father had been a French officer who had died in battle, 
and has hoped and prayed that nothing should send him 
to England, circumstance is of course too strong for her, 
and when he springs into fame as a violinist, acclaimed in 
all the musical centres of Europe, the visit to London 
becomes inevitable. The seemingly impossible chance has 
however already happened before that. Romantic and 
sentimental the story may be, yet romance and sentiment 
of high quality are given us by Mr. Roberts, and the 
characters through whom they are developed are well 
realised and individualised in their presentation. 


LADY. By Chris Massie. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
The “‘ lady ”’ of the story is Abigal Ives: ‘‘ Abigal was 
eighteen. She was beautiful in the fugitive, anzmic 
vanner of East End maidens. . . . She had the delicate 


Photo by E. 0, Hoppé. Mr. Chris Massie. 


pale complexion which is the concomitant of red hair. 
The face was reposeful and mature in dignity. The fires 
of youth alone burned in the wonderful eyes.’’ She was 
“old in éxperience beyond her years,” but with all her 
knowledge of the darker sides of life she remained in some 
things as simple as a child. Born in the slums, she was 
reared among the squalors of Rosemary Street, but life 
had broadened out for her since she started to earn her 
living at some chemical works. Her quiet manners, her 
passion for cleanliness, her feeling after something better 
than the drab life around her set her apart from her family 
and the people with whom she had to mix, yet instead of 
their resenting this, her ready sympathy, the charm of 
her personality drew them to her. All that was best in her 
was fostered by the erratic, impecunious, chivalrous 
journalist, Robin Howlett, who came to lodge in her 
mother’s house ; but she was drawn back into the slough 
of the world that was hers from birth by her love for Bob 
Westerfield, the dissipated pugilist; she knows he is 
‘‘in the dirt, like me,’’ and it is rather a sense of loyalty 
and pity than of love that will not let her throw him over. 
Her influence has sobered and upraised him a little, has 
moved him to make desperate efforts towards reform ; 
but it all ends in disaster and tragedy for her, and in an 
impossibility that she should ever accept the finer, cleaner 
love of Robin, whom she realises too late that she loves. 
Mr. Massie knows the life he pictures, the people of whom 
he writes. ‘‘ Lady”’ is a real romance of the slums ; its 
squalors are touched with beauty, and if the sentiment 
of it seems at times extreme, one has to remember that 
those who dwell in the East are more natural and more 
sentimental than are the self-conscious, sophisticated folk 
of the West. The characterisation is admirable ; the story 
is written with a vivid dramatic power, and if at times it 
is as gruesome and grimly humorous as some of Hogarth’s 
pictures, it has at times a tenderness and idealism that 
are worthy of Dickens. 


JONES IN PARIS, By Ward Muir. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 

Briefly this is the story of how George John Jones, 
emancipated from spiritual bondage, dared at last to 
be himself and assert himself, and was the better and 
more capable man for doing so, George was_a decent, 
clean-minded, somewhat idealistic young fellow, working 
in the laboratory of a large firm of manufacturing chemists, 
and living in a garden city under the strict domination of 
his rigid Aunt Agatha, who liked to be credited with having 
devoted her life to him but really sacrificed nothing, for 
she enjoyed exercising authority over him. ‘‘ George John 
was her hobby. Keeping George John was as fascinating 
an occupation for her as keeping a parrot or a poodle might 
have been.’’ Soon after his aunt had died, leaving him 
nothing, George had the luck to win three hundred and fifty 
pounds in a sweepstake and resolved, by way of breaking 
thoroughly from all the old trammels, to do what his aunt 
would never have allowed him to do, and go on a month’s 
holiday to Paris. On the journey he falls in with the 
genial Dr. Crum, a professional psychologist, who draws 
his story out of him and explains to him the difference 
between being impulsive and spontaneous, and urges him 
always to act spontaneously and never on impulse, and 
counsels him, whenever he is nervous, to say to himself, 
“* Confidence! Confidence!’ and immediately you will be 
confident, not by impulse but by taking thought.’”’ George 
profits by his advice, goes fearlessly about Paris, mingles 
in its gaieties, is present at scenes that would have shocked 
his aunt beyond words, but some touch of the puritan in 
him and the belief that he is in love with a girl he has 
left behind at the chemical works keep him from treading 
the primrose path himself, and in all his relations with the 
frail, charming Pierette he is as finely chivalrous as any 
Quixote who ever wore flesh. Genially cynical, shrewdly 
observant, humorously tolerant of the weaknesses of all 
its characters, except the oppressive Aunt Agatha, the 
book is enjoyable alike for the clever light comedy of its 
story and the kindly, sagacious philosophy of life which 
underlies the laughter that is in it. 
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THE INFORMER, By Liam O'Flaherty. 7s.6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

Liam O’Flaherty’s latest novel, ‘“‘ The Informer,” is a 
vivid and thoughtful study of Dublin’s underworld during 
the years of turmoil and spiritual unrest which have sur- 
vived political settlement and civil strife. It is also a 
work of imagination, graphic and enthusiastic enough, to 
keep hardened fiction readers agog till dawn. The plot is 
simple but strong and restrained in treatment. On a 
sudden impulse, Gypo Nolan, a slow-minded giant, ex- 
policeman and communist conspirator, betrays his friend, 
Frank McPhillip, wanted by the police for murder. 
McPhillip is shot dead, resisting arrest. Gypo, haunted 
by remorse and dread of discovery, staggers across slum- 
dom squandering the twenty pounds reward in one wild 
evening of flight and abandonment. Trapped eventually 
by his former comrades, the giant falls riddled with bullets 
at the feet of Frank McPhijllip’s mother, who murmurs her 
forgiveness while the informer dies. Liam O’Flaherty 
groups a wonderful gallery of gunmen, dreamers, slum- 
dwellers, derelicts, humble average mortals in an atmosphere 
seething with penury, revolt, despair and romance. From 
Commandant Dan Gallagher, the revolutionary chief, to 
the casual clients of a fish saloon whom Gypo treats in his 
mad career, the characters live. There is deep humanity 
and absence of melodrama in ‘“ The Informer.’’ The 
publisher claims, with some justice, a ‘‘ Dostoievskian 
force’ for his author. Certainly many readers will ponder, 
admire and reread this poignant and effective revelation of 
life entangled in poverty and revolution. 


UNCLE SABINE, By Ianthe Jerrold. 7s. 6d. net. (Parsons.) 


In ‘“‘ Uncle Sabine ’’ Miss Jerrold takes as her theme 
the dual personalities of everyone—the inner self and the 
outer as presented to the world. It is a story with plenty 
of character and incident, and is mostly concerned with 
the love story of Sheila, Uncle Sabine’s niece, and Hugo, 
a young painter. Miss Jerrold writes in her skilful, char- 
acteristic way, displaying a keen observation of life in 
artistic circles. But she is as a rule a fastidious writer, 
and it is strange to find in a book of hers the incident 
recounted on page sixty-two ; it seems an unnecessary and 
unpleasant trifle. Apart from this we have nothing but 
praise for a very interesting and ably written story. The 
character of Jay Smith is painted with bold, vivid strokes, 
and shows real power and insight. We congratulate Miss 
Jerrold on a book of quiet but unquestionable distinction. 


THE DINOSAUR’S EGG. By Edmund Candler. 7s. 6d. 
(Blackwood.) 

A most entertaining tale. Mr. Candler plays a trick 
upon us at the very beginning ; his title leads the reader 
to expect far, wild adventures, in search of primitive 
monsters, and lo! we are never out of modern England, 
except for a few chapters in a French provincial town. 
That is the fun of it. Really the title is only earned 
towards the end, at the clever climax. But what matters 
a title, when so amusing and human a comedy is being 
played, with Bliss the huge, eccentric collector as the 
leading hero, with two charming children and their parents, 
and a capital group of men and women in the background. 
The governess, the aunt, the teetotal Lady Potter, and the 
eccentric assistant of the eccentric collector, are made at 
Mr. Candler’s bidding, and move naturally. But it is the 
children and Bliss who occupy the foreground. Mr. 
Candler makes joyous capital out of them, throwing in a 
dash of the weird in order to prevent an English country- 
side atmosphere from becoming dull. There is not a dull 
page in the book; even the dull person, Le Brebis, is 
described with gusto. Our thanks to Mr. Candler for an 
easy and unusually delightful novel. 


CAMILLA IN A CARAVAN. By Florence A. Kilpatrick. 
7s. 6d. (Nash & Grayson.) 


So feelingly, though humorously, does Mrs. Kilpatrick 
describe the joys (!) of caravan life that we suspect bitter 
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experience must lie at the back of her delightful new 
comedy, ‘‘ Camilla in a Caravan.’’ Netta, who tells the 
story, does not waste time in describing secenery : “‘ It is 
one of the curious features of caravanning that during a 
trip there is nothing one seems to desire in the whole 


world more ardently than a chop. . . . Henry and I used 
to wander through leafy lanes and talk for hours about 
well-cooked chops. . . In the story, two holiday cara- 


vans take to the road, one containing Aunt Jane, Camilla, 
and Miss Simpson; and the other Netta, Henry (her 
husband) and The Kid. This party is presently augmented 
by two admirers of Camilla—and then troubles come thick 
and fast. The characters are drawn with great skill; the 
plot is neat, and so full of amusing incidents that one is 
carried along chuckling, from beginning to end of the tour. 


*¢CHICOT ”? CALLING. By Keble Howard. 3s.6d. (Fisher 


Unwin.) 


The full title is ‘‘ ‘ Chicot’ Calling When All Stations 
Have Closed Down,” and that more or less indicates the 
style and character of its contents. These are the kind 
of short, light, whimsical talks you might get from one 
of the Uncles over the wireless, only they are for grown-ups 
who are not bent on taking things too seriously. When 
you have finished listening-in you could take this as a 
bed-book and continue the entertainment. There are 
humorous, fantastic, genially satirical chats on all manner 
of topics, from Crumbs to Bookmakers, from Pet Dogs 
to the Atom, from Noses to the Income Tax. Chicot is 
an airy jester, a lively philosopher, and turns to mirth 
all things of earth as only Chicot can. If you are looking 
for relaxation, for amusement, this is a book that will 
give you what you want. 


AN UNTITLED STORY. By Donn Byrne. 5s. (Sampson 


Low.) 


After those poetic romances, ‘‘ Messer Marco Polo ’’ and 
“‘ Blind Raftery,’’ one was moved to wonder if Mr. Byrne 
could triumph again with the queer Irish music of his 
prose and the dream-like movement of his tale. In “ An 
Untitled Story’”’ the atmosphere is more troubled by 
realities, and there is a less certain command of the dream- 
truth. It is a story of the ghosts thronging an old man’s 
mind, an old man with an assumed name who is himself a 
ghost, haunting the drinking shops of Dublin, though once 
he had been de Bourke O'Malley, Irish gentleman. He 
had run away with a “religious” from the convent of 
Drimmond. In describing the love story of O’Malley and 
Sister Ursula, who in the world was Joan Bruce-Bennett, 
Mr. Byrne’s power of vivifying his fine and simple prose 
with melody and justice of poetry is at its best. But the 
honeymoon in the Riviera and in Venice, though an 
essential preparation for the approaching tragedy, shows 
that Mr. Byrne is in danger of losing his individual distinc- 
tion when he touches on commonplace reality outside 
Ireland. Joan has the blood of wild and mad ancestors, 
and her sudden love for O’Malley was a poisoned gift, for 
she started with a lie to her lover and ended with a terror 
of hell. She was already vowed to the Bridegroom of the 
church, and she can only live in Shanganagh, his Irish 
home, alone in the poorest room and as distant from him 
as a nun. Eventually she goes back to the nunnery, but 
before that O'Malley has, “‘ with his brain sharpened, made 
more cunning by liquor, sensed that out of this ruin of 
Shanganagh, this ruin of himself, she was acquiring merit 
for herself in her own estimation. She was bearing the 
cross of him, and the drunken cook, and the dreadful 
house.”” And so, when, later, he is known only as “ Old 
Mr. Moore ”’ in the drinking shops, there was, “‘ of all the 
strange things about the old gentleman, nothing stranger 
than this’’ (for Ireland and the sentimental debates of 
Dublin pubs) “that he would not accept the popular 
doctrine that the woman pays.” After presenting a 
forceful case, adducing much evidence from common life, 
‘‘* The woman pays!’ he would sneer. ‘ No, damn all 


your eyes! The man pays!’’’ Then he would gulp his 
drink down, stamp out, and be voted mad by the assembled 
topers. Mr. Byrne has given us here a fine and moving 
tale, though one a little less than his best as a work of art. 


THE SQUARE PEG, By Philip Macer-Wright. 7s. 6d. 


(Longmans.) 


“ Will you tell me—out of your wisdom—if there is”any 
definite place in the hierarchy of the world for the thumb- 
twiddler ? . . . I keep wondering what is at the bottom 
of all this rushing about Doing Things for Fellow Man.”’ 
That is the theme of this remarkable first novel. Geoffrey 
Dair, a young man of independent means and “ no longer 
a thoroughly comfortable dilettante,” feels the urge to 
some sort of social service. But to what? Organised 
philanthropy, slumming, politics—he tries them all with- 
out obtaining any sort of satisfaction. At last he succeeds 
—but it is not for the reviewer to criticise and so blurt 
out Mr. Macer-Wright’s solution. Sufficient to say that 
“The Square Peg ’”’ is a novel very much out of the usual 
ruck, packed with suggestion and quiet thought, and the 
work, as the readers of ‘‘ Purple Hours” already know, 
of a stylist. It would form a good subject for an evening’s 
debate, good because more vital and entertaining than 
most that find their way on to debating societies’ pro- 
grammes. Mr. Macer-Wright, it is understood, has already 
finished a second novel and is at work on a third. If they 
are on the same level as ‘‘ The Square Peg ” he is an author 
to be watched—and even more to be read, to be reread 


and to be always kept handy upon the nearest convenient 
shelf. 


FRUSTRATION. By John Presland. 7s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


Is it possible to make a good novel out of thwarted 
ambition as material? Mr. Presland’s hero begins un- 
happily, ina hard home. Then he escapes, and the second 
part of the book finds him unequally mated, in a London 
home of his own. His wife is a silly, sensual creature. 
Poor Claude is drawn into an innocent friendship with 
another woman and her daughter—an episode, by the 
way, upon which Mr. Presland spends his strength and 
spends it successfully. The end of the story must not be 
given away, though it is fair to say that the interest of the 
book is by no means sensational. Mr. Presland does 
engage our sympathies for this quivering soul, who never 
found a congenial environment until it was too late; 
the fascination of the story lies in its sureness of touch 
and character-sketching. Any novel has a self-imposed 
handicap when it leaves out the middle part of the hero’s 
life ; in this case, however, it is the war, and we are spared 
the obvious and trite. Yet somehow the unity of this tale 
is preserved. 


THE SPLENDID LOVER, By Philippa Preston. 7s. 6d. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 


She, Gina Carberry, was twenty, and had spent some 
years typing for her living in London. We find her on 
board ship, bound for Vera Cruz, on her way to visit an 
uncle. On deck one evening, robed in blue and silver, 
she meets the splendid lover. He is well over six feet, 
broad of shoulder, but slim of hips ; a strong man, Roderick 
Aylwin, otherwise the brigand Zapeta. A little later Gina 
meets Zapeta, to whom she gave her heart on the deck, 
at the head of his band of outlaws, wearing a high-crowned 
silver-straw hat and embroidered tight-fitting coat, riding 
on a horse with a brilliant red saddle. Gina's uncle, you 
see, has died before her arrival, and there is a villain trying 
to secure the money Gina should inherit. Zapeta, you 
will understand, is a just brigand, and he captures Gina 
for her good. All the way through the reader is made to 
feel that, although there is rebellion on the part of the 
maid and bitter cynicism on the part of Zapeta, their hearts 
beat as one. There is a good splash of picturesque colour 
about this tale, and it is written in crisp paragraphs. 
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THE LITTLE WORLD. By Stella Benson. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) 


To describe Miss Stella Benson's new book as a collection 
of travel essays is altogether inadequate and misleading. 
It is a book of word magic and world magic. Seen through 
this gifted author’s eyes the old world—grown to some of 
us drab and uninteresting and newspapery—assumes a 
new coat of many colours; and old words, touched by the 
fire of her genius, flame into new fancies. Japan, China, 
the States, India—Miss Benson has travelled far and 
travelled hard. She has worked at all sorts of jobs and 
mixed with all sorts of men, and the impressions and 
observations set down in this volume are as piquant, witty, 
and illuminating as anything she has written. Scarcely a 
page that has not a clear-cut descriptive gem. Take, for 
example, her impression of the port of Chefoo. where the 
cargo boat on which she was travelling as a courtesy 
passenger put-in to unload indigo: ‘‘It seemed to me— 
after Hong-Kong—a city baked and caked in squalor. 
The men beat the ponies, the boys beat the dogs, the 
babies tortured the lizards. The streets seemed full of 
dark men with faces contorted with anger and bodies full 
of the power of making anger felt. The churches—of 
which there were plenty—looked on decorously, feeling, 
no doubt, that here was copy for endless sermons.’’ In 
San Francisco Miss Benson experienced an earthquake, 
and found life for the next few days somewhat dull ; 
so she approached an aviator and offered him ten ‘‘ bucks ”’ 
to simulate an earthquake for her. ‘‘ He complied. In 
his company, mounted upon a Curtis biplane, I ricocheted 
from one pillar of the Golden Gate to the other; I turned 
upside down over San Francisco and saw the skyscrapers 


hanging like chandeliers over my head; I pounced upon 
cowering Alcatraz Island like a hawk upon a rabbit, and 
skipped facetiously over the whistling masts of ships. I 
was absolutely terrified.” These two extracts, culled 
almost at random, give a hint of the texture of this delight- 
ful book. 


SILVER AND GOLD. By Enid Blyton. Illustrated by 
Lewis Baumer. 3s. 6d. (Nelson.) 

This is a delightful book of verse for children all about 
the everyday things that make up the life of a child— 
pleasantly homely or quaintly fanciful things, such as 
playing hide-and-seek with the cuckoos, enjoying a frolic 
with the wind, telling why fogs come to London, wonder- 
ing why dolls don’t grow, why small persons can’t grow 
tails like mice and cats, and seeing fairies, and getting into 
mischief and having adventures, waking and in dreams. 
‘‘A Grumble ”’ is one of the little complaints with which 
every child will sympathise : 

““ When I’ve built a little house upon the nursery floor, 
And left some tiny windows and a proper little door— 
Then certain sure as anything, Nurse always comes to say : 
‘It’s nearly time for tea, my dear, so put your bricks 

and there is the right touch of seriousness in the whimsical 
speculation on what a real builder would say if he were 
told to pull his house down because it was time for tea. 
Very natural too is the wistfulness in ‘‘ Our Wireless ”’ : 
““. . . And though I like to listen in, 

Especially when the tales begin, 

I wish and wish, for goodness’ sake ! 

That wireless set of ours would break ; 

For Mummy then would smile, and say, 

‘ tell you stories, dear, to-day!’ ” 


Miss Blyton has an intimate understanding of the heart 
and mind of a child, and these verses, written in perfectly 
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simple language and in easy, lilting, dancing measures, are 
just such as children will love. The dainty drawings of 
Mr. Lewis Baumer are part of the charm of a wholly 
charming little book. 


SIX PRISONS AND TWO REVOLUTIONS. By Oliver 
Baldwin. 12s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Oliver Baldwin went to Armenia as an instructor 
to the Armenian levies who were to fight against the 
Turks; his book deals therefore with Armenian life, but 
its interest lies in the picture it gives us of colonising 
and governing Bolshevism. The picture is all the more 
accurate—and damaging—because Mr. Baldwin confesses 
to a certain sympathy with Bolshevik ideals. From his 
disappointment we get therefore a severer indictment 
than we would have got from a reactionary who was 
already predisposed to think ill of them. The Armenians, 
accustomed through centuries to the suppression of liberty, 


“had no doubt a less acute grievance than the resident 


foreigner ; the protest of the latter was always answered 
by the authorities with the formula: ‘‘ Whatever you say 
against us is capitalist propaganda.’’ The Turks are evil 
governors ; they scarcely pretend to anything else; they 
are frank Barbarians whereas the Bolsheviks are the 
regenerators of the world. The Turks’ disregard for the 
opinion of mankind wins from us a grudging respect, and 
we are disposed to think them better than perhaps they 
are. The interiors of Bolshevik and Turkish prisons have 
no secrets from Mr. Baldwin, and their descriptions might 
be interchanged; on the whole, however, the Turks 
were better. There is no finer part of the book than that 
which describes the suspense of prison life; how fellow- 
prisoners, whom one has come to like, are led away perhaps 
to be shot, while one waits uncertain as to the next victim. 
The book is admirably done and is the most unprejudiced 
and most authoritative study of certain aspects of Bol- 
shevism that has yet been given to us, 


RED OLEANDERS. By Rabindranath Tagore. 5s. 
(Macmillan.) 

There must always be much diversity of opinion about 
work like this new one-act play by Tagore. Although 
written in easy English the idiom is not always natural, 
and the interest is not dramatic, but philosophic, with a 
kind of poetry belonging to the Orient behind it. The 
drama is really a drama of ideas, and as such it certainly 
deserves to be called a drama. The characters are symbolic 
types which readers of Tagore will be familiar with and 


will be able to use as keys in the way that he clearly means 
them to be used. The Red Oleanders are worn by a 
beautiful girl in a town where everyone is doomed to slave 
in the bowels of earth for gold, and from which none can 
escape. They were given to her by an adoring boy whose 
truancy from work, to find them, brings him punishments. 
The king of the town, whose strength is fed by the sapping 
of human lives, remains invisible, and talks to Nandini, 
the girl, through a close netting. She is awaiting the 
coming of her lover Ranjan, whose laughter will free every- 
one from the nightmare of endless, aimless toil for gold. 
The king, who has all strength and all endurance, questions 
her about Ranjan, and confesses that he lacks the magic 
of life possessed by her lover. The governor of the town, 
by a trick, causes the king to kill Ranjan, and the necklet 
of Red Oleanders is realised as the crimson symbol of 
sacrifice and of the escape of love in the freedom of death. 
The king joins forces with Nandini and those workmen 
who are already roused to revolt, for Nandini denies herself 
death to help the king kill himself, in spite of the powers 
represented by the governor, the headman, and the priest, 
who resist his will to destroy his own reign. This very 
inadequate sketch of the plot of a symbolic drama will 
perhaps convey some idea to those who can read Tagore 
sympathetically of the satirical and poetic thought which 
is condensed with great clarity and suggestiveness into a 
little play. 


GRAY’S INN AND LINCOLN’S INN. By H. H. L. Bellot, 
M.A., D.C.L. 6s. (Methuen.) 


This belongs to the attractive series of ‘‘ The Little 
Guides.”” The author is a Templar and apologises for 
daring to write the story of these two societies, but he has 
done it charmingly and competently. The plans and 
pictures add to the interest of the text. Any visitor would 
be able to find his way about these legal colleges intelligently 
if he had this small book in his hand. And it is good to 
read, even far from London. Not everyone remembers 
that in the gardens of Gray’s Inn, for example, Count 
Zinzendorf and John Wesley had their final discussion on 
theology and ‘“ parted without the least prospect of a 
reconciliation.’’ If the present reviewer ever knew, he 
had forgotten, that Wilkie Collins and Charles Kingsley 
were once members of Lincoln’s Inn ; Collins was actually 
called to the Bar in 1851, but Kingsley went off to the 
Church before reaching that legal level, just as Garrick 
forsook Lincoln’s Inn for the stage a hundred years before. 


Music. 


SCHU MANN.* 


By W. FippIAnN MOouLTON. 


HIS handsome and illuminating volume is the 
outcome of the loving care of the Professor’s 
widow working over the material which he had already 
provided, in large measure, but in different form. 
Readers of the Monthly Musical Record will not need 
to be told that away back in the nineties, if not in 
the eighties, there constantly appeared arresting and 
instructive articles over the signature “ F. Niecks ”’”— 
articles calculated to develop musical appreciation and 
enrich musical knowledge. It was under those condi- 
tions that the bulk of the subject matter of this work 
first saw the light : and, for a fair estimate of the book, 
this fact must be ever borne in mind. That is to say, 


* “ Robert Schumann: A Supplementary and Corrective 
Biography.” By Frederick Niecks, Mus.D., LL.D., late Reid 
Professor of Music at Edinburgh. tos. 6d. (Dent.) 


had the writer embarked upon the task of writing a 
life of Schumann after the manner and scale of, say, 
Spitta’s ‘‘ Life of Bach ’’—as he seems at one time to 
have hoped to do—the form of presentation would 
have been somewhat different. Indeed, the only 
criticism that can be urged against the volume under 
consideration is that it is hardly uniform in its aim. 
Sometimes the atmosphere and conditions of an able 
monthly journal of things musical are most evidently 
present, while at other times there is an irresistible 
suggestion of a magnum opus. But even that allegation 
loses most if not all of its force in face of the sub-title, 
a supplementary and corrective Biography, which will 
be intensely suggestive to all who have understanding 
of the subject. No personality in the world of music, 
at any rate in modern times, has been more diversely 
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estimated than Schumann ; and there is a danger to-day 
lest he should be unduly belittled by a type of ultra- 
modernist, just as forty years ago there was a disposition 
to place him on a pedestal which was too high. It 
is therefore well that we should be furnished with a 
study which is avowedly “supplementary and cor- 
rective’’ by a learned musician with an established 
reputation as historian and exponent of music, who 
moreover was in active touch with those who had known 
Schumann. In the presentation of the study we have 
the further advantage that centres in the fact that 
what he left unfinished at his death, his gifted widow, 
with whom he had discussed everything, was in a position 
to complete. 

A study of Schumann must of necessity present 
aspects which are not presented in the case of other 
composers. His twofold activities—of art-critic and 
creative artist—mark him off as different altogether 
from his compeers, none of whom did, and few of whom 
could have both run a paper and created the Pianoforte 
Concerto. Moreover his whole personality presents a 
psychological problem, probably inextricably involved 
with radical physical elements ; and Dr. Niecks deals 
kindly but faithfully with the Diisseldorf episode. We 
are familiar with the strained relations which have 
harassed the lives of musicians in the service of munici- 
palities ; but in the Diisseldorf period of Schumann’s 
career there were temperamental factors which entered 
into the case which made harmonious relations an 
absolute impossibility. It is more or less a common- 
place of experience that great creative artists are seldom 
great conductors; and Dr. Niecks’s pages leave you 
with the impression that Schumann did not achieve 
conspicuous success in that department. We must 
remember that it was on the spot and from those who had 
known Schumann that Niecks derived his impressions, 
only a decade or two after the composer’s death ; and 
that gives peculiar value to chapters XX and XNI. 
In addition to this trait which he manifested in common 
with so many composers, there was a temperamental 
impatience of contradiction; and in this, one would 
gather, his wife backed him up. Whether this was 
from personal conviction or from sheer wifely loyalty, 
it is difficult to say ; and this volume, it must be acknow- 
ledged, leaves the reader in ignorance of much that he 
would like to know as to the inner relations of this 
richly endowed couple. Perhaps the writers—for in 
this Frau Niecks would have to decide, as it was she 
who was responsible at the last for the selection and 
arrangement of material—would have said that it was 
not part of their programme to deal with personal 
relationships and the affairs of the heart. But the 
answer is that in this case these psychological considera- 
tions have an important bearing upon the artistic 
career, and therefore are vital to a “corrective 
biography.” We are told much concerning the angu- 
larities of Friedrich Wieck—as of crowds of other 
musicians who more or less came within the Schumann 
circle—but one would fain learn more concerning the 
daughter whom Schumann won after a long and fierce 
struggle with her father, and who in the end conferred 
as much lustre upon her distinguished husband as his 
name conferred upon her. Madame Schumann remains 
a great tradition still. 
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The story of musical creative art is to a distressing 
extent a story of men of genius cut off before their time. 
The first half of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
death of Chopin at 39, of Schubert at 31, of Mendels- 
sohn at 38, and of Schumann at 46. But several 
years before the end came there were premonitory signs 
that he to whom lunatic asylums had been so pre- 
eminently objects of 
horror, might find 
therein his natural 
place of abode. This 
clouding of the mind, 
unknown to him and, 
more strangely, to his 
wife, was probably re- 
sponsible for nine-tenths 
of the Diisseldorf trou- 
ble; and Dr. Niecks, 
while treating Schumann 
with great tenderness 
and delicacy, does suc- 
ceed in clearing the 
reputations of those who 
may very well have 
suffered injustice because 
of alleged harshness to 
Schumann. We are left 
with the conviction that, 
on the broad issues, no 
one was to be blamed but 
everyone to be pitied— 
Schumann because he 
was the victim of mental 
disease which rendered 
him increasingly impos- 
sible as a conductor; 
his employers, because 
they had to safeguard 
the artistic interests of 
their constituency, and 
were at the same time unwilling to wound one whose 
reputation was so deservedly high. A short but 
sympathetic and telling Introduction by Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie testifies to the sound judgment with 
which these and other matters have been dealt in 
this volume. 


HEAVY CARGOES.* 


I once read, but so long ago that its details now escape 
me, a delightful story of a composer who, being com- 
missioned by a Philistine magnate to write him a piece of 
music, payment to be according to the number of notes 
it contained, produced a realistic representation of a 
waterfall in full play. I do not know if the work now 
exists, or, if so, whether it is playable; but the fountain 
was probably a very Niagara of subdivided quavers. At 
which I am glad, for it served the Philistine right. I am 
frequently so strongly reminded of this tale by song 
accompaniments, that I cannot help wondering if some 
composers are still paid on the same principle, or whether, 
since I doubt it, they merely hate singers very much and 
pen their accompaniments in a spirit of revenge. If so, 
they must be vindictive folk. 

* “ Evoé”’; ‘‘ My Love is like a Red, Red Rose ’’ (Paxton). 
** Ariel’s Mockery ” (2 keys) ; ‘‘ Dawn shall over Lethe break ”’ 
(2); “‘ The Flowers of Finae ”’ (2) ; ‘‘ Isaw from the Beach ”’ (3) ; 


“* To Althea, from Prison ”’ (2); ‘‘ A Summer Idyll ”’ (2). (All by 
Boosey.) 


It is, I understand, a usual and salutary method of 
black-and-white artists to begin a drawing by putting in 
all the lines that they want and then with a rubber to cut 
out all but the lines that the subject wants. Examining 
some of the eight songs on the table before me, I reflect 
that song-composers might profitably adopt the same 
method, remember Stevenson’s maxim that style is largely 
a matter of knowing what to leave out, and delete, though 
with tears, every note that 
is not required by the 
words. The piano tuners’ 
union might be annoyed, 
but composers and singers 
would alike _ rejoice 
over such a clarifying, if 
painful, self-discipline. 
Notes are all very well in 
their way; but, still, a 
merciful composer is mer- 
ciful to his singer; and 
to overdress one’s tune is 
not less vulgar than to 
overdress one’s person. 
And the vulgarity is in- 
creased when the notes are 
clotted into such chords, 
and so arranged, as to 
emphasise what is already 
sufficiently obvious: that 
the piano is an instrument 
of percussion ; and so far 
from being an ideal ac- 
companiment for the voice 
that its popularity is pro- 
bably the chief cause of 
the modern decline in the 
art of singing. 

The eight songs have 
it in common that they 
are, at least nominally, 
settings of good words; 
but, unfortunately, in at 
least four cases the com- 


Rehect poser has burdened them 


By kind permission o: Werckmeiters, Kunstervlag, Berlin. with a cargo of so much 
From “ Robert Schumann,” by Frederick Niecks (Dent). 


greater tonnage than their 
writers built them to carry, 
that they ride very low in the water. Mr. Foulds is 
the most notable overloader, so that his ‘‘ Evoé”’ 
resembles less a song than a piano concerto with vocal 
obbligato. Fiona Macleod’s prose poem may be exultant, 
but it hardly calls for music which is phrenetic if not 
ranting. With orchestral accompaniment, and _ the 
obbligato performed by a tenor of extreme robustness, or 
rumbustiousness, it might be effective ; but in its present 
form the pianist will win on points. In “ Ariel’s Mockery,” 
a setting of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Full fathom five,’’ Mr. Gordon 
Bryan is much kinder to his singer; but he makes Ariel 
a very robust and dynamic young creature, something of a 
dramatic soprano, whereas one pictures him as essentially 
lyric. The song would probably appeal most to one who 
had not seen the play. ‘‘ Dawn shall over Lethe break ”’ 
shows that Mr. Colin Macleod Campbell finds in Mr. Belloc’s 
verses much more drama than was perceived by at least one 
other reader, who regarded them as essentially restrained 
and pensive. The voice line is the best part of his song, 
the accompaniment being over-rich, at times to the point 
of seeming ballad-like. 

In ‘‘ Flowers of Finae ’’’ Mr. Herbert Hughes provides a 
bridge from the over-loaders to the more merciful. He 
has fitted words from a poem by Thomas Davis to an old 
air. Both are good, but the piano part produces an effect 
of over-anxiety, doing too many things and nothing long. 
In “I saw from the Beach ”’ the same arranger is happier, 
because more consistent, this time in dealing with a 
poem by Thomas Moore. Without being particularly 
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distinguished, the arrangement does produce a homo- 
geneous effect, and the result is a song of considerable 
charm. 

.A composer who adds music to a famous and popular 
poem sets himself a task which becomes all the more 
difficult when some of its lines have become proverbial if 
not platitudinous. Such is the rather thankless adventure 
undertaken by Mr. Frederick Keel in treating Lovelace’s 
“To Althea from Prison,’’ of which the stone walls do 
not a prison make nor the iron bars a cage. He emerges 
with some credit. The voice part is graceful and grateful 
and the instrumental part adequate; but the composer 
comes to grief when the angels soar above, which they do 
here to the only commonplace phrase in the song. Though 
pleasing, this is not the inevitable setting of these words, 
which remains to be written. So, too, the inevitable 
setting of ‘‘ My Love is like a Red, Red Rose,”’ to which 
Mr. Cyril Jenkins adds a rather banal air which the accom- 
paniment does nothing to mitigate. Its fluent facility and 
the lie of it, particularly in the higher key, may appeal to 
tenors of fervent disposition ; but Burns deserves better 
treatment. 

The most pleasing song of the eight is Mr. Michael 
Head’s setting of Mr. le Gallienne’s ‘“‘ A Summer Idyll,” 
in which this composer shows, and not for the first time, 
that he can be whimsical and graceful and that he can 
produce his effects by simple means. The lyrical quality 
of the song will commend it to tenors of the lighter sort, 
and probably, though it is a man’s song, to sopranos. 
Under present circumstances it pleases me the more for 
containing not a note too many. For which relief, and 
the chance to cease from cavilling, praise be. 


RODNEY BENNETT. 


SIGHT SINGING WITHOUT TEARS. 


One reason of the instrumentalist’s scorn for the singer 
is the customary inability of the latter to read at sight 
even simple staff notation. His resigned incompetence is 
probably due to a fallacious idea that sight reading is a 
deep and scientific business. It is not. To read “ the cat 
sat on the mat”’ is really a more difficult and synthetic 
operation than to read a phrase of five notes. But cats 
are more familiar than crotchets. That is all. Mr. 
Conrad King recognises this, and in his page of preface to 
“The A BC of Sight Singing ”’ (part one, 2s.; Keith Prowse) 
indulges in no profundities. He points out the primary 
necessity of constantly visualising the key-note and common 
chord and the practical value of giving the staff notes their 
sol-fa titles. There follow pages of well graded, vocal and 
boldly printed exercises, sufficiently tuneless to prevent 
the reader guessing ahead. To the singer who desires to 
leave the ranks of the musically illiterate they will offer 
a road. To pursue it successfully needs only a grain of 
knowledge to a bushel of pluck and practice. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


THE FAITHFUL HEART. Words by G. Laurence Groom. 
Music by Raymond Quirke. (Boosey.) 


A very tender, touching little song, with simple, beautiful 
words and a haunting melody. There is real poetry in 
both the words and music. 


PUCK IN THE BELFRY. By Hugo Anson. (Curwen.) 
By no means easy to play—but here is a delightful idea, 
Puck in the Belfry, delightfully expressed. 


HABANERA, By I. L. Pavia. (Augener.) 
A fantastic dance, for the piano, which gives scope for 
much variety in treatment. 


FROM THE DREAM HILLS. By George F. Tomlinson. 
(Paxton.) 


A short, simple, graceful little impression for the 
pianoforte. 
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The Drama. 


DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


At the beginning of Mr. Darlington’s “‘ Literature in the 
Theatre,’’ which I have just been reading, will be found 
an essay dealing with the amount of literature allowable 
or desirable in a good stage-play. Drama and literature, 
says Mr. Darlington, are not incompatible; but he goes 
on to plead that “‘ literature,’’ in the theatre at all events, 
must be taken to mean not merely the fine writing appro- 
priate to the novel-form, but writing which comes to life 
when the actor speaks it. 

Now, there’s more here than Mr. Darlington says—more 
indeed than was coverable by the essay which he set out to 
write. His theme is literature, extended by him to include 
dramatic literature—i.e. the formulated framework of 
words on which impersonation is built. Most acting is 
built on such a frame. And in some cases we can examine 
the framework separately, in the form of a book: to which, 
if it be readable enough, the title of literature is commonly 
granted. But here’s the rub. The best drama has not 
always hung on the best frames (I need go no farther back 
than Irving’s time, to illustrate this). And the best 
individual acting, not infrequently, has hung on frames 
which neither have been allowed, nor were ever intended, 
to see the light of print. . 

Mme. Pavlova’s dancing is a topical case. Her ballet 
Giselle is based on a tale by Gautier. But the scenario of 
the ballet is not Gautier’s text ; nor is the beauty, created 
by Pavlova and her fellow-dancers, precisely the beauty 
expressed by Gautier in words. Even the bare “ story ”’ 
of the dance, I fancy, is not quite identical with the story 
that Gautier tells. Here is a separate framework, formu- 
lated at rehearsal in words: an unpublished scenario, on 
which the ballet directly hangs: its ‘‘ dramatic litera- 
ture”? ...? But perhaps you object that dancing and 
acting are different things (dancing, miming, acting—I 
don’t think we shall find it easy to draw the line: but let 
that pass.) Look at the Chauve-Souris, then. These 
Russians mime a play and even give words to it ; but since 
the words are unintelligible (and no one a penny the worse) 
we may call it pure miming; nor can we be sure that it 
was ever formulated save in general terms—the crystalli- 
sation, growing as rehearsals went on, of semi-impromptu 
acting. So Chaplin, again. Mr. Chaplin’s misadventures 
at the feet of his fellowmen imply some kind of dialogue : 
stage-direction, at least: some precise formulation of the 
ills which his flesh is heir to. No such directions are seen. 
In all these three cases, though the “‘ text ’’ was there, it 
attained no permanent shape; it may have been full- 
written, it may have been scrawled as notes; it was 
certainly never meant for print. But then, nor were 
Irving’s plays. ...I am not going to argue that The 
Bells, or the synopsis of Giselle or even the Gold Rush 
scenario, are literature in the sense that Hamlet and The 
Cherry Orchard are. But I do submit that they have 
proved themselves, no less than Hamlet or The Cherry 
Orchard, the framework of great acting; and I suggest 
(pace Mr. Darlington, who does not go so far) that if we 
once start redefining dramatic literature, then we must 
somehow manage to include such synopses and scenarios : 
even though we find they have attained no form more 
polished than that of notes on an envelope. .. . 

You see how the argument runs away with us. It 
won't do. It does not run away with Mr. Darlington, 
because he is careful to insist that dramatic literature, 
however the term be stretched, must still ‘‘ achieve com- 
plete expression in words ’’ (p. 17). For my part, I should 
like to stretch it rather farther than that, on the ground 
that no good play, not even Hamlet itself, can achieve 
complete expression till it is acted. In reading plays we 
must allow for the wind ; and I should like our definition 
to include any good play, in reading which we can make 


such allowance without too much difficulty. Thus we 
might even stretch it, tentatively, to include The Bells— 
a play almost readable, if we are resolute enough to allow 
for the whirlwind of Irving’s acting. But we may not, 
for very shame, include those synopses and scenarios. 
For there the gap between text and expression is too 
great—far more than the gap between the text of The 
Bells and Irving ; we could not bridge it: or if we could, 
should be in a fair way to become as great artists as Pavlova 
or Chaplin ourselves. 

Moreover, sooner or later we arrive at a point where 
there 7s no text—not even those notes on the envelope ; 
and this point is often marked by the finest acting of all. 
At the performances referred to above, we are more than 
half-way to it: at the Strand Theatre, because although 
the words are there we don’t understand them; at Covent 
Garden or the Tivoli, because words are translated into 
rhythmic or realistic mime. Even here however, while a 
story is told, we can still imagine the words to it. A step 
farther, and we are in an art where no words belong. Pavlova 
does not always tell a story; sometimes she merely re- 
creates a period (as in the Gavotte) or suggests an atmosphere 
(Danse Syrienne). If she is more adorable in these diver- 
tissements than in the story-dancing which we call ballet 
(and many of us find her so) it is because the farther her 
art escapes from the thraldom of words, the more mysteri- 
ously articulate does it become. M. Balieff's folk are not 
always bound to the text of even their casual little plays, 
but do a hundred exquisitely lucid things which no words 
can report. Again, though a story runs through Mr. 
Chaplin’s films, he is not always enacting it; were that all 
his aim, it is conceivable that he could create his story in 
words, and then set some understudy to recreating it as 
glibly as he; but his incomparable moments come when 
he acts some notion which no words could communicate— 
his smile of shy surprise when he thinks Georgia recognises 
him, fading into resignation when he finds out his mistake : 
or the amazing verve with which he goes stark mad with 
joy, when Georgia consents to dine with him: or the look 
in his eyes, so sly, so assiduous, yet so anxious to please, 
in the Dance of the Rolls . . . no need to multiply in- 
stances; if you know your Chaplin you know what I 
mean: and if not, I am powerless, 

For at such points, in all three cases, there is no question 
of ‘“‘text’’; nor can any possible definition of literature 
be extended to cover them. We are faced here with acting 
as an art in itself: a purely creative art: like music, 
emotion without words. I have heard critics—“ literary ”’ 
critics—maintain there is no such acting. They have not 
seen Chaplin: indeed, one wonders whom they save seen, 
since this creative quality is in all good actors, and was 
never monopolised by the stars... . May I speak from 
experience ? I was once privy to the re-editing of a pro- 
vincial revue—I typed the “ parts,’ to be exact. To 
have copied out this trash in’cold blood, and then watch 
our quite unknown comedian breathe life and fun into it, 
was a liberal education in our common art. Yet the best 
thing he ever did was an impromptu. One night, alone 
on the stage, he spied a small hole in the floor—a knot-hole, 
invisible to the audience or even to us in the wings. He 
said nothing, but he fixed that hole with his eye. He 
walked down and inspected it with surprise and interest : 
stooped, peered and wondered at it in such a way, that the 
entire house became aware it was a hole he was looking 
at. Then he put in his finger. . . . You must supply the 
rest—the deeper and deeper insertion, the bland smile of 
satisfied curiosity, the attempt to withdraw: then realisa- 
tion that the finger was stuck: vexation, embarrassment, 
alarm, stark panic: at last, the agony of extrication. . 


Any actor might have enlarged (so to speak) that hole, 
had the audience known it was there. This artist created 


it. I have always thought it significant that he made the 
hit of the evening. 
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